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BY A. C. GOODELL. 


The royal charter to the Massachusetts Bay | 
Coinpany, which is the foundation of our pres- | 
ent political system, made no provision for the | 


It | 


establishment of courts of judicature.* 


August, 





was, undoubtedly, the intention of the crown, | 
as expressed by that instrument, to establish | 
ih England a corporation much like the Hud- | 


son’s Bay Company of our own time; and by | 
investing it with all the powers requisite to | 


secure profit to the corporators, to encourage 


thém in their work of extending the British | 


domain and increasing the revenue.t 


Thérefore it was that this company of mer- 


chants adhd traders were only empowered in 





* “The Charters and General Laws of the Colony panted for dominion not only in church tos te 
and Province of Massachusetts Kay. Boston, 1814.” | “ - 
, ci, | State ;* and when the charter, whith bore date 

Since 
| 


commonly referred to as ‘Ancient Charters.” 


the publication of the -‘Records of the Governor and | 


Company of Massachusetts Bay” by order of the Leg- 
islature, 1853,it is better to refer to them in all cases; 
the former work being inaccurate in dates and 
bunglingly compiled, with a very insufficient index. 

t See “Continuation of the History of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, from the year 1748, &c., 
by George Richards Minot. Boston, Feb. 1798.” Vol. 
I, pp. 19, 20. Also, “Ilistory of the United States 
of America, by Richard Hildreth. N. Y. 1849.” and 
fhe Company’s earlier records. 
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general terms, to ‘‘apply themselves to take 
care for the best disposing and ordering of 
the general business and affairs of”’ the ‘lands 
and premises’? of the 
‘‘and the plantation thereof, 


Massachusetts 
* * 


Bay 
and the 
and for 
these purposes to’ make such ‘laws and or- 
dinances’’ as were ‘* 


government of the people there ;”’ 


not contrary or repug- 
nant to the laws and statutes *’ of the realin. 
The general powers of corporations and their 
authority tomake by-laws were not, at that 
time, so commonly understood or so fully de- 
fined as at present, but there can be scarcel} 
any doubt that by the common interpreta- 
tion of the’ charter at that day, all judicial 
powers, except those magisterial functidis (Tf 
a limited nature, to be exercised in enforcing 
the ordinances of the corporation, and whith 
were expressly conferred by the charter, Were 
to be reserved to the appropriate tribunils at 


| home. 


Buf our forefathers, the actual’ settlers, 





* “The History of the Colony of Massachus:tt; 
Bay from 1623 to 1691, by Thomas Hutchinson,” 2d 
Ed. London, 1765. Also,‘an ‘Introduction to the 
History of the revolt of the American Colonies, &c , 
by George Chalmers,” Bost. Ed., 1845, pp. 42, 46, 
47, &c. Also, ‘A Summary Histori¢al and Pélitical 
of the first planting, progressive improvements and 
present state of the British settlements in North 
America, by William Douglass, M. D.,” London, 
1760. And particularly, see “Sketches of the Ju- 
dicial History of Massachusetts from' 1630 to the 
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March 4, 1628, old style, was, the next spring, | franchising such as were not church-members, 


brought hither by Winthrop,* they immedi- 
ately began to establish a new system of church 
and state polity, in nfiny respects quite unique, 
but based, generally, upon the laws of Eng- 
land.¢ They enacted statutes affecting all pub- 
lic and private relations ; regulated trivial mat- 
ters of diet, dress and personal demeanor; im- 
posed penalties, from thé smallest mulct up to 
capital punishment ; and added to the list of 
crimes known to the Common Law, a catalogue 
culled from the barbarous penal laws of the 
Hebrews.f And so far were they from ac- 
knowledging any dependence on the Mother 
Country, that they established a mint and cur- 


rency, levied imposts and taxes, denied the | 
right of appeal to the King’s Courts and pun- | 


ished such.as claimed it. The charter ex- 
pressly guaranteed to all inhabitants the liber- 
ties and immunities of free and natural sub- 





jects of England ; yet a statute was passed dis- | 


revolution in'1775;" by Emory Washburn. Boston: | 


Little & Brown, 1840. A book that should be read 
attentively by every person who desires to have a 


just notion of the history of our Judiciai System. | 


Though modestly claiming to be a collection of 


‘sketches,’ it is, nevertheless, a most correct and | 


complete exposition of the beginning and rise of the 
judicial Courts of Mas-athusetts; and as such is en- 
titled to a prominent place in the library of every 


New England lawyer; to say nothing of its value | 


as a biographical repositery. The writer is much 
indebted to these labors of Prof. Washburn. 

* “Chronological Histery of New England in the 
form of Annals, by Thomas Prince, M_A.,” Boston, 
1736. Felt’s “Annals of Salem.”—*‘History of New 
England,” by Daniel Neal. London, 1720, 

t Prince’s Annals, pps 246-8. 

¢ Col. Ree., Vol. 1. Hildreth, Vol. 1. “Good 
News from New England, &c.,” London, 1618 — pub. 


in Mass. Hist. Coll., 4th Series, Vol. 1, pp. 195-205. | 


Chalmers, 47. Prince’s An., 246, &c. ‘The Annals 
of America from 1492 to 1826, by Abiel Holmes, 
D.D.” Cambridge: 1829, Vol. 1, p. 218. 

§ Hildreth, Vol. 1,453. Holmes, Vol. 1, pp. 218, 
297. Hutchinson, Vol. 1, 435, et seq. Douglass. 
Good News, &c., 205. Essex 
Felt’s Annals, Vol. 2, p. 456. 


Vol. 1, pp. 431-437. 
Co. Court Records. 


| except in the matter of voting for certain mili- 
| tia-officers whose nomination had heen pre- 
| Lawyers 
were looked upon with suspicion, hampered 

banished or 
| badgered from the Colony ;¢ while the entire 
| administration of the government was either 
| held or controlled by the clergy, who not only 


| viously made by the free-holders.* 


| by ridiculous regulations, and 


borrowed laws from the Pentateuch, but strove 
to regulate their official conduct according to 
the approved standard of the kings and judges 
of Israel.t 

In such a peculiar government we should 
expect to find a peculiar judicial system. Such, 
indeed, was theirs. All the old, well settled 
distinctions between courts of different jurisdic- 
tion which so characterize the English law 
were forgotteri or intentionally abandoned ; 
and matters lay and ecclesiastical, actions at 


law and in equity, and causes criminal and 


civil, were heard and determined in one Great 
and General Court, which became the sole 
| fountain of justite and established terms of 
| certain of its members called ‘the assistants,”’ 
first to try all causes and afterwards, as the 
Colony grew, to constitute a court of appeal 
and for the trial of matters of considerable 
importance. It also ordained and appointed 
inferior tribunals to decide minor causes origi- 
nally, with a right of appeal to itself but no 
| further.§ 


{| * The Political and Civil History of the United 
States of America from 17€3 to 1797, by Timothy 
Pitkin. 1828. Vol. 1,42. This law 
| was repealed after a remonstrance from the King. 
| Hildreth, Vol. 1—453. Molmes, Vol. 1—321-2. 
Douglass, Vol. 1—432. 

+ Minot. Douglass, Vol. 1, p. 431, &e. 
ut supra. Washburn, 54. 

$¢ Good News, &c. Mass. Hist. Soc Coll., &c., p. 
| 205, and authorities and records generally. 


New Haven: 


Holmes, 


§ Plaine Dealing or News from New England. 
London: 1642, by Thomas Lechford of Clements Inn, 
in the County of Middlesex, gent. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll. 3d series, Vol. 3, p. 55, &c. Col. Ree. Dane’s 
Abridgement, Vol. 6, chap. 187. And histories of 
| the Colony generally. 

















































The most important of the inferior courts 
was the Quarterly Court, established March 3d, 
1636.* An inspection of the records and files 
of this court will show that the practice, plead- 
ings and rules of evidence pursued therein 


were not more singular than the range of its 
jurisdiction. Among other things, it exercised 
the functions of an ecclesiastical tribunal in 
correcting minor spiritual delinquencies, in 


sometimes decreeing divorces or sentences of 


nullity,f and in settling the estates of deceased 


persons. This last mentioned office, making it 


so far, the predecessor of the present Court of 
Probate, brings this court and its officers prop- | 


erly before us in this article. 


The act establishing this court provided that 


four terms should be held annually in the sev- 


eral towns designated therein, viz :—Ipswich, | 


Salem, New-Town§ and Boston, to be presided 
over by ‘such magistrates as shall be dwell- 


ing in or near such town and by such other | 


persons of worth as shall from time to time be 
appointed by the General Court.’’ As many 


magistrates might sit as desired to; one at | 


least, with two of the associates being necessa- 


ry to constitute aquorum. The General Court 


designated what magistrates should specially | 


belong to the Quarterly Court in every juris- 
diction; and the associates were selected by the 
General Court from lists of such freemen as 
had been nominated by the towns or their dep- 
uties for that purpose. All civil controversies 
for more than ten pounds and all criminal mat- 
ters the penalty whereof extended to life, loss 
of members or banishment, were reserved to 
the Great Quarter Court or Court of Assistants 
before mentioned, which was the judicial side 





* Prof. Washburn, and Dane before him, make the 
date of this act 1639; but this is clearly erroneous, 
as a reference to the Cvolonial Company and County 
Court records will show. This mistake they were 
probably led into by relying on the Ed. of Col. Laws 
published in 1814—which is incorrect. 

¢ See Ellinwood v. Ellinwood, June, 1682, Essex, 
Salem Court. 

* ¢ See court records, Essex. 
§ Now Cambridge. 
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| of the General Court and which held its sit- 
| tings in Boston.* 
The four terms of the Salem Court v.cre to 
be held in March, June, September and De- 
cember ; and it is worthy of remark, that these 
are the four months in which the civil terms of 
the Superior Court, which succeeded the Court 
| of Common Pleas, are held to this day. On 
the 25th of May following the passage of the 
act the judges of the court were nominated ; 
and on the 27th of the next month Capt. John 
Endicott, Esq , Capt. Nathaniel Turner, Mr. 
Townsend Bishop and Mr. Thomas Scruggs, 
four of the five judges appointed for Salem,— 
Humphrey, who stands first on the General 
Court list,¢ being absent—assembled ; and all, 
except Endicott, who was a magistrate, took 
the oath of ‘* Commissioners ’’ and proceeded 
| with the business of the first court held in Sa- 
lem. 

The act establishing a court makes no men- 
tion of a clerk ; but at the first session of the 
| Salem Court such an officer was appointed, ev- 

idently by the judges.{ The proposed limits of 
| this article will not admit of a full notice of 
the Colonial magistrates and freemen who ad- 
ministered the laws in this court. Hereafter, 
perhaps, such a notice may be given im another 
article; but as we are now considering the 
| probate jurisdiction, and as’ no particular judge 
assumed that exclusively, our business will be 
| fur the present with the early clerks, who 
| were the first registers of probate. 
| The first clerk of the Salem Court, who held 
office from Juxx 27, 1636, ro Ava. 13, 1647, 
was 
RALPH FOGG, 


He eame originally to Plymouth,§ where he 
was adinitted a freeman and had lands granted 
to him in 1633, and was taxed in March, 1634. 





* Col Ree. 

+ Col. Ree. 

¢ Essex Co. Court Ree. 

§ See Plymouth Col. Records,published by author- 
ity of the Legislature. 
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Moving thence to Massachusetts Bay, he was 


made a freeman of the latter Colony, Sept. 3, | 


1634, and joined the first church in Salem as 
early as 1636. He was also ‘‘Treasurer’’ as ear- 
ly as 1637 ; anoflice which appears not to have 
been confined to the town of Salem, nor to 
have extended to what afterwards became the 
whole county, but to have been co-éxtensive 


with the jurisdictional territory of the Salem 


Court ; clerks of the quarterly courts being, 
probably, ex officiis, treasurers throughout the 
jurisdiction of their respective courts. By an 
order of the General Court, passed April 1, 
1534, the constable and four or more of the 
chief inhabitants of every town were to survey 
all improved and inclosed lands, or such lands 
as had been granted by special order of the 
Court, and to make a full record of the same 
with their metes and bounds; and in 1637 it 


Appears that these recogds were kept at Salem | 


gg, who ha 


by Mr. Fo Il specified fees therefor. 
In the same year also, for want of a ‘ print 
howse,’’ strangers are directed to repair to Mr. 
Fogg, ‘* who keeps the ree rds,’’ to iearn the 
by-laws.* In Sept. 7th, 1639, he records, ‘It 
was agreed and [ was appointed Marshal.’’+ 
This office was the prototype of the present 


sirievalty ; and though it seems preposterous | 


to us that one man should hold the office of 
clerk of the courts and sheriff at the same 
time, yet such was the general practice then 


ard for some time 1641, Dee. 


thereafter. In 


10, the office of clerk of the writs was estab- | 


lished in every town, fur granting writs and 
other processes, and Mr. Fogg was made by 
the act the first incumbent for Salem, to hold 


In 


1644 he was a member of the Artillery Com- 


for a year and until a new one_ be chosen. 


pany.t And the same year the General Court | 





* Felt’s An. 

+ Essex Co. Court Ree. 

¢ ‘A Genealogical Register of the first settlers of 
New England, by John Farmer.” Lancaster: 1829. 
Also “A Genealogical Dictionary of the first settle:s 
of New England, &c.,” by James Savage. 
1869. 


Boston: 


| ordered, on his petition, that what shall be 
wanting in his fees be made up to him out of 
| the fines of the Court. In 1645 he was ap- 
| pointed to receive the names of such as would 
| contribute. towards maintaining ‘‘poore skol- 
| lers at the colledge in Cambridge.’"§ And the 
| next February he was allowed by the court ten 
| pounds, ‘¢in consideration of his attendance 
|upon the court in the several employments 
wherein he is betrusted * * * besides the 
fees which do of right belong 


g to his places of 
trust.”’ 


But the unhappy clerk did not enjoy his 
numerous and lucrative offices long. On the 
9th of July, 1647, he was obliged to record an 
indictment against himself, found by the grand 
jury, in which he was charged with extortion 
** for taking fees two and fhyge times.’’ He 
| resigned or was removed from office by the 
middle of the next month, and managed to 
elude further action of the court till two years 
afterwards, when, having in the meantime in- 
curred further displeasure of the magistrates, 
or not having succeeded in compromising with 
his victims, he was again ordered to appear at 
court, to answer to the complaint of the mar- 
| shal, his successor, ‘in behalf of the coun- 
try,’’ s*eoncerning the account he gave at 
| his departure, wherein are many errors.”” He 
| 


appeared in court in answer thereto in Sept., 
1049 and after a hearing he was ordered by the 

| court to pay various sums of money to differ- 
| ent persons, amounting to twenty-three in all. 
Exasperated by this sentence of the court, 
which he attributed svlely to the malice of 
Endicott, who was the magistrate of the court, 
and also that year governor of the colony, he 

| took occasion at the close of the services one 
| Sunday shortly after, on being dealt with by 
the church for his alleged misdemeanors, to 
defend himself before the congregation, and 
complained to Endicott of the wrong he had 
done him in church and court. Among other 
things he declared that neither the church nor 
any one member had ever informed him with 











ie Felt’s An. 
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what offence he had stood charged by them ; | 
and that the Governor was the grand jury and | 
the grand jury the Governor. 

To thus abuse the Governor, especially on | 
the Lord’s day, was an offence not to be over- | 
looked even in a freeman. Accordingly on the 
8th of February he was indicted for this of- 
fence ; convicted of course, and sentenced as 
follows :—to pay 10 shillings for lying and two 
and sixpence costs of court. And for abusing 
the Governor he was ordered to make an ac- 
knowledgment the next Lord’s day—being 
called forth from the congregation for that 
purpose by the constable—in which he was to 
declare that he had done ‘* wickedly and sinful- 
ly,’’ fur all which he was ‘ very sorry ;’’ and 
in case of refusal he was to stand the next day 
at the whipping-post for a half hour immedi- 
ately after lecture, with a paper in his hat, 
upon which was to be written in capital let- 
ters “FOR SLANDERING OF THE CHURCH 
AND FOR ABUSING OF THE GOVERN- 
OR;”’ and if he should not stand quietly with 
his back to the post then the constable was to 
bind him to it; all of which was to be done 
in the presence of Mr. Downing and Capt, 
Hathorne.* 

It does not appear which penalty he suffer- 
ed; but as he had his election, we may infer 
that he deemed it discreet to make the retrac- 
tion ordered by the court, since, according to 
Felt, as late as 1652, he petitioned the general 
court for leaye to keep an ‘ intelligence office 
or exchange,”’ which, says Savage, ‘* being re- 
fused, he soon went home; was a livery-man 


of London, of the Skinner’s Company, and | 


died in ]674.”’ According to the same author 
his wife’s name was Susanna; he had two 
sons born here, and another son, John, a mer- 
chant of Barnstaple in Devon; but it is not 
known whether Juhn was born here or in Eng- 
land. 





* These facts and all others relating to the pro- 
ceedings of the court have been gleaned from the 
records and files in the Clerk’s Office, Salem—when 
derived from other sources the authorities will be 
given, 





Mr. Fogg was a correct and beautiful pen- 
man; and if the records of the Colony through- 


| out had been as exactly and fully kept as were 


the records during his official term, much in- 
teresting matter illustrative of our earliest his- 
tory might have been preserved which is now 
| irretrievably lost. The first will presented in 
| this court for probate is Elizabeth or Bethiah 
| Cartwright’s, now in the court files, fulded and 
| neatly indorsed by Fogg in June, 1640.* 
| Avo. 13, 1617, ro Nov. 29, 1653. 
HENRY BARTHOLOMEW. 
| The foreman of the grand jury that present- 
ed Ralph Fogg for extortion was Henry Bar- 
| tholomew, who immediately succeeded Fogg in 
| the clerk’s office.t He is said to have been a 
London merchant ; was born about 1600, and 
came to Salem Nov. 7,1635.{ His four broth- 
ers, William, Thomas, Abraham and Richard, 
| were here also ;4 the first rose to considerable 
| distinction in the Colony and the last died in 
| Salem, 1646, He had a sister Sarah, also here 
quite early, 

Henry was made a freeman of the Massachu- 
setts Colony May 17, 1637—having become a 
member of the first church in Salem—and in 
1645 he took his seat as deputy or representa- 
tive to the General Court, to which office he 
had been chosen by the freemen of Salem. 
This was his first term in an office which he 
held at different times for seventcen years, and 
in which, by the courage, intelligence, indus- 
try, tact and liberality of sentiment that he 
invariably displayed, he did the Colony eminent 
service. Some idea of the variety and impor- 

















~ * This will is signed Elizabeth C , though the tes- 
tatrix is described in the body of the will as Bethia. 
See court files—also Mr. Patch’s abstracts in No. 1 
of Vol. 1 of Hist. Coll. Essex Institute. 

+ Essex Court Records. 


¢ I qm indebted for many genealogical facts to the 
labors of that indefatigable genealogist, Mr. Perley 
Derby, who has compiled in MSS. a volume in royal 
8vo. of nearly 600 pages, which, I understand, he 
has presented to the Essex Institute. 


§ Will of Richard, Essex Court files. 








tance of his public labors may be got from 
the following list of committees on which he 
rerved by appointment of the General Court :— 
May, 1660—a committee to settle disputed 
boundaries, &¢., at Jeffrey's Creek, now Man- 
chester. May, 1662—to regulate matters of 
trade in Boston. 
letter of King Charles If. in which his majesty 


| 
May, 1663—to answer the | 


ordered the company to respect the rights of | 
citizens under the charter and especially to 
remove certain disabilities in the matter of the 
1663, 72, 73, 74, 76—| 
committees to audit the Treasurers’ accounts. 
Oct., 1667—to consider and report on the re- 
turn made by the Commissioners of the United 
Colonics; and another committee to adjust 
difficulties between the Nipmucks and Narra- | 
gansetts. 
important questions concerning the veto power. 
1674—to settle difficulties at Marblehead be- 
tween the commoners and non-commoners as 
to rights in the common lands. 1679—to ap- 
prove of a minister at Chebacco Parish, Ips- 
wich—now Essex—which resulted in the set- 
tlement of the Rev. John Wise. 1684—to 
convey the thanks of the General Court to the 
Rev. John Hale of Beverly and to request a 
copy of his election sermon for publication. 
Same year to settle a difficulty with the Pray- | 
ing Indians at Marlboro’. 1685—to revise the | 
laws of the Colony. Besides these he served 
on several other committees which were not 80 
important. 


elective franchise. 


1673—to decide and report on three | 


the 
the 


Ile was always, I believe, enlisted on 
liberal side in every contest involving 
jeopardy of individual rights as against the 
claims of persons in authority. Thus when in 
1646 the right of petition was invaded in 
the persons of Dr. Childs and others, remon- 
strants, who were heavily fined for presuming 
to protest against the illegal acts of the General 
Court, Mr. Bartholomew’s name with four 
others appears opposed to the vote of punish- 
ment, or ‘‘ twelve chardges,’’ as they were 


called. In 1650 Mr. William Pinchon had 
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| burned by the public executioner. 





imported a book printed for him in London, 








| called the ** Meritorious Price of our Redemp- 


tion, Justification, &c.,’’ which,containing doc- 
trines at variance with those entertained by 
the rulers, was, by its heresy, the cause of 
great commotion throughout the Colony and 
especially among the members of the Court, 
who resolved, lst—Bo protest against the doc- 
trines of the book. 2d—To have it answered 
by Elder Norton of Ipswich. 3d—To have it 
4th—To 
bring its author to punishment. Against all 
this ridiculous display of tyranny and furious 


| zeal Mr. Bartholomew and five others appear 
| ** contradicente.”’ 


Again, in 1651 he with M4 
others refused to endorse the Book of Disci- 
pline, a scheme of divinity whjch had been de- 
vised fur a standard by which to enforce uni- 
formity in matters of religion. 

He and his brother William patrioticalty 
advanced money for the public use, which in 
1650 was voted back to them, to carry interest 
if not paid before a specified time. 

Asa clerk he was faithful and correct. He 
wrote a legible but not beautiful hand. The 
second book of Essex Court records, beginning 
Nov., 1648, was commenced by him. In 1649- 
50 he was allowed by the court five pounds per 
year for his services, which were continued till 
Nov. 29, 1653. In August, 1665, he was con- 
firmed as cornet of the Salem troop; and in 
April, 1668, he was appointed commissioner 
of customs with Edmund Batter for the port 
of Salem, &c.* 

He was also licensed as a retailer, though it 
does not appear that he ever kept an ordina- 
ry.t His enterprise was shown in building 
the old mill on South river, where the City 
Mills now stand. This had been proposed for 
some time, when in 1663 he, with three oth- 
ers, assumed the undertaking and shortly com- 
pleted :t.f 

He practised much in the courts, and was 





* Col. Rec. 
+ Essex Court Rec., Salem. 
¢ Felt’s Annals. 



























































éften consulted in the settlement of estates 
of deceased persons. At one he held 
by mortgage deed a tract of land cight miles 
square on the Merrimac River, 


time 


conveyed 


to him April 17, 165%, by an Indian chief. He | 


died Nov. 93d, 1692, aged 92 years,* and is 
nFobably buried in the old Charter street bury- 
ing-ground, known anciently as Burying Point. 
The gravestone of his wife Elizabeth, who died 
Sept., 1682, is still standing there, but nothing 


élse remains to indicate the place of his inter- | 


thent. By Elizabeth he had five daughters and 
five sons, the youngest of whom, Henry, ad- 
ministered his estate July 13th, 1694. By the 


inventory it appears that he died seized of one- | 


quarter part of the mill and dwelling-house 
attached thereto. 

The name of Bartholomew is conspicuously 
preserved to us, solely, I believe, in connec- 
tion with the beautiful pond bearing that name. 

Noy. 29, 1653, ro June 29, 1658, 
ELIAS STILEMAN. 
On the 29th of Nov., 1653, the records show 


that, ‘The court hath chosen Elias Stileman | 


clerick untill they shall take further order.’ 
He came hither with his father, Elias Stilenian, 
sen’r, as early as 1629. The latter was admit- 


ted a freeman July 3d, 1632, and was one of | 
the commissioners authorized in certain contin- | 


gencies to administer the official oath to Gov- 
ernor Endicott. He was an inkeeper Sept. 3, 
1635 ; the next month he appears as constable ; 
and he died before June 1639,§ though his 
inventory was not filed till Nov., 1663. 

His son, the subject of this sketch, was ad- 
mitted to the First Church in Salem in 1639, 
and was made a freeman May 18, 1642. May 
10, 1643, he was appointed by the Gencral 





* Derby’s Mss. 

+ Essex Probate Rec. Salem. 

$~ Hubbard’s “General History of N. E. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d series, Vol. 5, p. 122. 

§ Farmer and others have it that he died in 1€63, 
but I find 25th 4 mo., 1639, an action in Essex Qu. 
Ct. of Geo. Ropes against Elias Stileman, senior, de- 
ceased, 
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| Court to serve on a committee to lay out a way 
| to Woburn. In 1645 he was a member of the 
Artillery Company. In 1653 he represented, 
according to Felt, that he had kept a house of 
entertainment but desired to sell wine. In 
June, 1654, the court having probably con- 
firmed his appoimtment, his predecessor, Bar- 
| tholomew, is ordered by the court to give up 
| all records tohim. July 1, 1657, he propound- 
leda qrery to the General Court from the Coun- 
ty Court—whether the town of Ipswich was 
bound bya vote of a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants in 1655 to raise one hundred pounds for 


building or buying a house for Mr. Cobbett— 
resblved affirmatively. Oct. 19, 1658—he 


having resigned the office of clerk at Salem 
and removed to Portsmouth, was nomiat- 
ed by the inhabitants there as a commis- 
sioner or associate judye, and was confirmed 
by the General Court.* Oct. 9, 1665— 
was a selectman of Portsmouth, and 


’ 


— 


1e 
as such, protested against the petition of cer- 
tain persons fora separation of the colonial 
| governments. 23, 1666—He was a com- 
missioner on fortifications at Portsmouth. May 
15, 1667—He was a deputy from Portemouth 
to the General Court—which office he held in 
1671 and 1677, and again after the deposition 
of Andros—and was appointed on’ petition of 
the inhabitants of Dover and Portsmouth to 
| act as a magistrate in the courts at those places. 
| 1668—He was appointed by the colonial com- 
| missioners, Leverett and Tyng, to act asa 
| 
| 
| 


May 





magistrate for York, and was confirmed therein 
by the General Court in November of that 
year. May 19, 1669—He was appointed a 
| commissioner ‘* for Piscattaqua’’ to search 
vessels suspected of exporting specie ; an officer 
| sometimes called ‘ searcher And 
the same year was again invested with magis- 
tratical powers for the Portsmouth and Dover. 
courts. Jn those courts and in York he sat as 
| associate with general or special powers from 
the years 1670 to 1679 inclusive ; and the last 


of coin.’’ 


| *Col. Rec. Essex Ct. Rec., Salem. 
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yea? he appears to have acted as clerk.* May | 
15, 1672—lle was appointed a commissioner to 
ect bounds between Portsmouth and Hampton, 


and the next year he was commissioned Lieu- 
terhint of the Company “at the fort on the | 
Great Island ”’ at Piscataqua, and in February, 
1675+6, he succeeded Capt. Richard Cutts in 
the command of the fort. August, 1676—he 
was appointed to collect evidence to substan- | 

} 


tiate allegatibns made in’a letter of the com- 
pany tothe king concerning the claims of Ma- 
son and Gorges. 
same committee with Bartholomew, to regu- 
late traile in Boston; and was appointed that 
year to’recetve the account of the stewards of | 
the ‘* new Brick Building at the College ’’ and 
to collect contributions therefor. In 1680— 
King Cha#es H. having erected New Hampshire 
into a Royal Province the previous year, thus 
dividing the old County of Norfolk, of which 
I shall say more in another place—John Cutts 
was commissioned President and Mr. Stileman 
was made Secretary. The next year President 
Cutts died, Major Waldron succeeding to the 
Presidency, anti Mr. Stileman was appointed 
his deputy, having been ousted from the secre- 
taryship by the new commission, which named 
Richard Chambérlayne for that office. On 
Governor Cranfield’s appointment in 1682, 
Stileman was commiksivned as councillor, and 
in November of that year wrote a memorable 
letter to the governof,answering the arguments 
urged by Mason in support of his claim, which 
was followed the next January by his suspen- 
sion from the council adhd removal from the 
command of the fort—ostensibly for the reason 
that he had uffered a vessel under seizure to 
leave the harbor, but in reality, without doubt, 
‘because he was fuund tod’ honest to join the 
conspiracy fostered by that government against 
«ithe rights of the people. The notorious Bare- 
foot succeeded to the command of the fort; 
which contained eleven guns not above six- 


He also served in 1677 on the | 





* In 1681 he appears to have been Recorder of the 
court at Hampton. See Norfolk Co. Rec. at Reg. 
Deeds Salem. 


| of the yard. 


pounders, anil was erected by the inhabitants 
of Dover and Portsmouth at the beginning of 
the Dutch war in 1665, on an island at the 
mouth of the Piscataqua, and afterwards called 
Na&écasile. Tn February, 1684, his pastor, the 
Rev. Joshua Moodey, having refused to admin- 


| ister the sacrament to some of the public offi- 


cers who were not in his communion, was in- 
dicted under the statutes’ against non-conform- 
ists and was sentenced to the prison; but by 
entreaty was allowed to remain at Stileman’s 
house, with Mr. Vaughan, another prisoner, 


| who has left an interesting journal covering 
| that period. 


Here he was at first confined to 
his chamber but afterwards allowed the liberty 
The next April Nathaniel Fox, 
who married his wife’s daughter, demanded 
the bride’s portion of Stileman in money, 
though the court had ordered another tender, 
which Stileman stood ready to give, and offered 
his house and contents as security therefor, 
notwithstanding which Mrs. Stileman, his wife, 
was arrested and imprisoned over one night and 
the next morning released by Mason, who was, 
probably, the insti 
above describéd.* 
But Mason and his confederates were 
suddenly checked by the arrival of President 
Dudley’s commission oter al New Eng- 
land, published May 25, 1686, ten days af- 
ter its arrival. This was succeeded by the 
arrival of Andros on the 20th of December 
following, who continued to govern till April 
18, 1689, when he was arrested and sent home 
from Boston, and the New Hampshire Colony 
the next spring reunited with and merged into 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, which was in 
1691 erected into a Province by King William 
and Queen Mary. In the language of another, 
‘* The interval between the deatli of Charles 
IT. in 1685 and the revolution in 1688, when 


gator of all’ the ontrages 





* For most of these facts see ‘‘The History of New 
Hampshire by Jeremy Belknap, A. M.” Philadel- 
phia: 1784—with an appendix of valuable docu- 
ments, among the rest Vaughan’s Journal, often re- 
ferred to above. 









































Andros, Cranfield and Barefoot governed in [ 
that province, is a blank in the history of its 
laws and jurisprudence.’"* But after the rev- 
elution Mr. Stileman reappears as a deputy to 
the General Court. 

While at Salem he practised in the courts 
to some extent. 

In the year 1640 an officer was appointed 
for each court, called the Recorder, whose duty 
Was to record deeds—which before that time 
had been recorded in the towns—or, as the act 
Was generally understood, to record all wills, in- 
Ventories, bargains, sales and deeds. To this 
office Samuel Symonds was appointed for the 
Ipswich Court and Emanuel Downing for the 
Salem Court.{ But on the appointment of | 
Stileman to the office of clerk, he seems to have | 
assumed the duties of Recorder of deeds, &e.— | 
and after him the two offices were held by the | 
same person till the Province Charter. | 

Mr. Stileman was married to Ruth Maynard | 
in 1667,§ who, as we have seen, was alive in 
1684, but of his children, if he had any, I find 
no account. As early as 1671 he was a mem- | 
ber of the first church in Portsmouth, which | 
was then gathering under Rev Joshua Moodey,|| | 
who died distinguished, at Boston. Stileman 
closed his long and eventful life in 1695.4 


June 29, 1658, ro Dec. 20, 


1683, |y 
HILLIARD VEREN. | 
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29th 4th, 58. To the Worshipful “Court 
now assembled at Salem. 


we whose names are subscribed havinge con- 
sidered that this Court is at present destitute 
of a Clarke by reason he that was last chosen 
there ynto is now remoued to the eastward are 
bold to present Hilliard Verin vnto yor wor- 
shipps consideration as one whom we conceiue 
meete for that place he beinge at present Clarke 
of thé writts here and his calinge beinge such 
as doth ocasion his abode at whom also he 
beinge one that for his integritie we can con+ 
fide in and doubt not but if yor worshipps shall 
see meete to make tryall of him he will give 
good sattisfaction- 

Joun GEpNky, 
Ricnarp Prince, 
Jacos Barney, 
Tuomas GARDNER, 
Ricu’p Mors, 
Moses MAVERICKE, 
Henry Bartnotwew. 

Mr. Veren was accordingly appointed. 

He was the son of Philip Veren of Salisbury 
in Wiltshire, England. The date of his bap- 
tism on the parish register is March 3, 1621-2, 
|O.S.* His father came to New England in 
1635, was a constable in Salem, where he joined 
the church in September of the same year, and 

was afterwards punished for being a quéker.f 
Hilliard joined the First Church in Salem in 


When Mr. Stileman resigned his office the | 1648—of which he was afterward a deacon{— 
court called upon the clerk of the Ipswich | and was probably admitted a freeman soon 
Court, Mr. Robert Lord, to act pro tempore at | | after, though no record of his admission re- 
Salem during the June term. At this term a | | mains. He was clerk.of the writs some years, 
petition was received, which, as it briefly ecta | Ir. October, 1663, he was appointed by the 
forth the character of the next clerk, I give in General Court a commissioner of customs and 
fall : to enforce the observance of the Navigation 
Act in Salem, Marblehead and Gloucester. 





* Holmes, Vol. 3, 395, quoting Farmer and Moore. 
+ Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 3d series, Vol. 4, p. 292. 


$Col. Rec. and his handwriting in Essex Reg. 
Deeds. 





* Mr. Savage's Gleanings, Mass. Hist. See. Coll., 
3d series, Vol. 10, p. 138. 


+ This is generally said of the father, though I 


§ Farmer. am not sure that his son Philip, Hiltiard’s elder 
| Mass. Hist, Soc. Coll., 1st Series, Vol. 10, p. 43. | brother, was not the quaker. 
9 Farmer. 





¢ Jan. 9, 1680. 
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May 18, 1664—he was chosen ensign of the | 
Salem foot company. 1665—a searcher, sealer | 
and gauger.* Oct. 15, 1679—he is ordered to 
colleet 12d. per ton of all vessels of more than 
12 tons burthen for support of the public for- 
tifications ; (this was called powder money). 
In this office he was sueceeded by Benjamin | 
Gerrish in 1684. Oct. 12, 1681—William 
Bowditch, collector of taxes, having died sud- 
denly, intestate, Mr. Veren, Wm. Browne 
and Mr. Gedney, were appointed a committee 
to examine his books and collect arrears. 
During the last twenty-five years of his life 
his official duties were numerous, important 
and laborious. Essex County had grown rap- 
idly in population and trade. But notwith- 
standing the increase of court business and of 
commerce, Mr. Veren personally perfurmed, | 
thoroughly and neatly, all the duties of clerk | 
of the writs, clerk of the courts, register of | 
deeds, register of probate and collector of cus- | 
toms, besides what time he devoted to his pri- | 
vate business as a merchant and what was ab- | 
sorbed by his relations to the church and the 
militia. | 
The first books of Probate Records for Salem | 
are in his own hand writing. These begin in | 
1671; and there is a tradition that the earlier | 
books were destroyed by fire, though it is more 
probable that they are now existing in some , 
grret or antiquarian cabinet. 





* Felt. 

+ It is possible that there were no earlier probate 
records for Salem than those mentioned above. The 
act of Sept. 9, 1639—passed probably on the recom- 
mendation of Lechford, (see his Plain Dealing)— 
made provision for recording judgments, wills, ad- 
ministrations, inventories, births, marriages, deaths 
and ‘men’s houses and lands.” To the office of Re- 
corder Stephen Winthrop was appointed at Boston, 
forthe whole Culony, it appears. Oct. 7, 1640, 
Mr. Emanuel Downing was appointed Recorder for 
Salem Court, under the act to prevent fraudulent 
conveyances, passed atthat date. He was to “enter 
all bargains, sales, &c., of all lands, &c.,” ‘‘the rest 
to be entered by Mr. Stephen Winthrop of Boston.” 
By the act then he seems to have had no authority 
to record anything but deeds and assurances of land, 


Mr. Veren married, April 12, 1641, Mary 
Conant, cousin of Roger Conant,* the pioneer 
settler of Salem, and by her he had three 
daughters and one son, Llilliard, jr., who died 
at sea between November, 1679, and June, 
1680, aged something over thirty years. 

About 1650 he built the house known in 
later years as the ‘* Henfield House,” which 
stood back of the old First Meeting House, and 
was taken down when the Eastern Railroad tun- 


| nel was constructed under Washington street, 
about 1838 or 9. 


+ 
+ 


ords bears date December 4, 1683. 


His last entry in the rec- 
He died 
only sixteen days after and was buried in the 
Charter street burying-ground, where his grave 
stone still stands. 

(To be continued.) 





FIRST VOYAGE TO JAPAN. 


BY J. F. ALLEN, 





The following account of the voyage ef the ship 
Margaret, of Salem, to Japan, in the year 1801, is 
compiled from the private journal of the late Georcs 
CLevecann, Esq., who sailed in the Margaret as 
captain’s clerk, and who for many years in the later 
period of his life, was known and respected of all 
men here, as the President of the Commereial Insur- 
ance Company. 

Of the individuals named as part of the ship’s 


| company, on leaving Salem, James Stewart the lit 


officer, and Anthony D. Caulfield, did not go to 
Japan in the ship, but were detailed at Batavia to go 
to the Isle of France and charter a vessel and bring 
ber to Batavia, to meet the Margaret on her retarn 
there, and assist in bringing home, the returns of 
the voyage to Japan. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S JOURNAL. 
In the autumn of 1800, the ship Margaret, built 
by Mr. Becket, of this town, and owned by the late 











| and he may have so understood it, being a lawyer, 
though the act was elsewhere construed to authorize 
the several Recorders to register wills, &c., as well 
as deeds. 

* Vide will of Roger Conant, Essex Prob. Ree. 

+ Farmer says the son died about one month before 
| father, but his will was proved June, 1680, 
| $See Salem Register of June 17, 1839. 
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Col. Benj. Piskman, John Derby, Esq., and Capt- of the voyage. I remained at Batavia during the ab- 
Samuel Derby, who was to command her, was luunch- | sence of the ship. The cargo for Japan, consisted 
ed. Onthe 25th November we lett Salem Harbor, | of great variety of articles, such as the Dutch bad 
bound to the East Indies, and probably a finer, a | been in the babit of shipping for nearly two centur- 
better fitted, or better manned ship, never left the | ies. It was composed of sugar, spices, sapan wood, 
port before. We carried 6 guns and 20 men; most | sandal wood, rattans, glass and glass ware, cloths, 
of the erew were fine young men, in the bloom of medicines and various other articles; and as every 
youtk. I will enumerate those who lived many thing was to be done according to a prescribed rule, 
years after, namely: S. G. Derby, captain Thomas and we were not to sail until a certain day in June, 
West, 2d mate, L. Stetson, carpenter, Samuel Rea, | we had time enough to do all things right as regards 
Joseph Preston, Israel Phippen, Anthony D. Caul- receiving and stowing the cargo. We weighed 
field, P. Dwyer, Thatcher, and myself. Wm. | anchor at 8 a.m., on the 20th June, 1801. We had 
Messervey was shipped in Batavia, and returned to lasa passenger, a young Dutchman, who was going 
Salem in the ship. (Most of these names are famil- | out as clerk to the establishment in Japan. On the 
jar to the present generation as those of commanders | morning of July 16th, made the Islands of Casique 
of ships.) We soon found on leaving port what a | and St. Clara, which are near the harbour of Nan- 
fast sailing ship the Margaret was. When we were | gasacca, our destined port. On the 18th, two fish- 
out eleven days we fell in with the barque Two | ing boats came along side and supplied us with fish. 
Brothers, captain John Holman, who had left Salem | OnSunday, 19th, we were so near, that we hoisted 
some days beforeus, bound to Leghorn. We made | twenty different colors, and in the afternoon, entered 
him ahead in the afternoon, steering the same course | the harbor of Nangasacca. We had much ceremony 
we were, and oefore night we were up alongside and | to go through, in entering this port, which is con- 
spoke Lim. The next day, we fell in with a fleet of | sidered indispenstble; among other things to fire 
merchantmen, convoyed by a frigate. As we bad to | several salutes. 
croes the track of these vessels, the frigate, which 
was under very sbort eail, kept all snug until she 
had got into our wake, when she set all sail in 
chase, but we distanced her so much that in a very | 
short time she gave it up, took in her sails, and re-| their lives. Provisions are very dear, as every 
Joined the flect. ' thing had to pass through the haads of a compra- 
On the 4th February, 1801, we anchored in Table | dore and he no doubt put upon them a large profit. 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope. We saluted the admiral’s | We bad excellent sweet potatoes and mackerel, and 
ship, which civility was returned. On the 10th Feb- | sometimes pork and fowls, and the bread was as 
ruary, we left, bound to Sumatra, and found it diffi- good as any country could produce. Capt. Derby, 
cult to get to the westward, as winds and currents | Mr. West and myself, carried several articles of 
were against us, and, after a tedious passage, we | merchandize, on our own account. This has always 
anchored in Bencoolen Roads, on the 10th of April, | been allowed to the Dutch Captains, but then the 
1801, after being 136 days from Salem, including | tale of these articles must be made by the Japanese 
our stoppage at the Cape. As nothing could be | Government. All these articles were landed on the 
done to advantage here, we proceeded to Batavia, | island, opened and displayed in a ware bouse, and on 
and arrived there on the 25th of April. certain days the merchants were allowed to go on the 
Captain Derby rocn made a bargain with the agents | Island to examine them. Nothing could exceed the 
of the East India Company, to take the annual freights | minuteness with which they examined every thing. 
to and from Japan, and as it was the custom from | Among other articles we hada quantity of tumblers 
time immemorial that the Japan ship should sail on | and wine glasses; these they measured with the 
a certain day, and as that day was scme time abead, | greatest care, running their fingers over every part 
it was necessary to find some employment for the | to determine what irregularities there were on the 
vessel previously, as it was dangerous to the health | surface, and then holding each piece up to the light 
of crews to be lying any time in Batavia roads. | to see the color. They also made drawings of the 
The Company offered captain Derby a freight of | different description of pieces. After this investiga- 
Coffee from @ port a short distance to the eastward, | tion, they marked on their memorandume the num- 
which he readily accepted. This wore away twelve | ber of the lot and the result of their investigations, 
or fourteen days of the time, and added to the profits’ Every thing we had to sell went through a similar 








The day after our arrival, I landed on the Island 
of Decima, a little island connected with the city of 
Nangasacca, by a bridge; it is walled all round, 
and here the Dutch residents are obliged to pass 
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ordeal, so that to us, who were lookers on and own- 
ers of the property, nothing could be more tedious. 
After the goods had been sufficiently examined, a 
day was appointed fora sale, in the city of Nanga- 
Bacca, and was conducted with the greatest fairness. 
Capi. D. and myzelf went into the city, attended by 
the requisite number of officers, and proceeded to 
what the Dutch call the Geltchamber, where we 
found one or more upper Banyoses seated in their 
gsual state, and a general attendance of merchants. 
We were placed where we could see all that was | 
geing on, and receive such explanations, as were 
requisite toa thorough understanding of the whole | 
dousiness. The goods being all disposed of, we were 
escorted back to the island, with much formality, net 
hhowever, anti a day bad been appointed by the 
great men for the delivery of the goods. Delivering 
those adventures was a great affair, and it wasa 
number of days before the whole were taxen away. 
Wo person in this country, (who bas not traded with 
people who have so little intercourse wita the world,) | 
ean have an idea of the trouble we bad in delivering | 
this little invoice, which would not have been an | 
bour’s work in Salem. We finally, after a great | 
trial of our patience, finished delivering goods, end 
articles that did not come upto the pattern, were | 
taken at diwinished prices. 

On the 20th September, 1801, we went into the 
city of Nangasacca. The first place we went to | 
was Facquia’s, an eminent stuff merchant. Here | 
we were received with great politeness and enter- | 
tained in such a manner as we little expected. We | 
had set before us, fora repast, pork, fowls, meso, 
eggs, boiled fish, sweetmeats, cake, various kinds of 
fruitand sacky aud tea. The lady of the house was 
introduced,who drank tea with each of us.as is the eus- | 
tom of Japan. She appeared to bea modest woman. 
The place we next visited was a temple, to which we 
ascended from the street by at least two hundred 
stone steps. We saw nothing very remarkable in 
this building, excepting its size, which was very 
large, though in fact we were only admitted into an 
outer apurtment, asthere appeared to be religious 
ceremonies going on within. Adjoining this was the 
burying ground. In this ground was the tomb of 
one of their Governors, which was made of stone and 
very beautifully wrought. We next visited another 
temple, also on the side of a hill and built of stone. 
The inside presented a great degree of neatness. It 
consisted of a great many apartments, in some of 
which were images; in one, over a kind of altar, 
was a lamp, which was continually burning. 





In 


another were several long pieces of boards, painted | suffer the hair to grow long, which is made stiff with 


black, with an inscription to the memory of some 
deceased Emperor or Governor; before each of these 
was a cup of tea, which they informed us was re- 
newed every day. There were other apartments, 
which the priests probably occupied, as there were 
many of them passingin andout. These are dressed 
like the other Japanese, excepting that their outside 
garments were all black, their heads all shaved over. 
From this we went to the glass hause, which was 


| on a small scale; thenee toaiaco ware merchant’s, 


where we were entertained with great hospitality. 
Thence we wentto a Tea House or Hotel, where we 
dined. After dinner we were cntertained with va- 
rious feats of dancing and tumbling. Towards dark 
we returned to the island, and so mueh was the 
crowd in the streets to see us pass that it was with 
difficulty that we eould get along. The number of 
children we saw was truly astonishing. The atreets 
of the city are narrow and inconvenient to walk in, 
as they are covered with idoose stones, as Jarge @@ 
paving stones. At short distances you have to go 
up or down flights of stone steps. At the end of 


| every street isa gate, which is iocked at night. They 


have no kind of carriages, as it would be impossible 
to use them in such streets. The houses aré of two 
stories, built of wood; the exterior appearance js 
mean, but within they are veryclean andneat. The 
floors are covered with mats, and it is considered a 
piece of ill manners to tread on them without first 
taking off the shoes. The Japanese dress much 
alike. That of the men consists first of a Joose gown, 
which comes down as low as the ancles; over this is 
worn a kind of petticoat, which comes as low as the 
other; these are made of silk or cotton. The peéti- 
coat does not go higher than the hips. Over the 
shoulders they wear a shuwi, generally of black 
crape, and around the waist a band of silk or sot- 
ton; through this band the officers of the govern- 
ment put their swords, and they are the only persons 
allowed to carry these instruments. The middle 
part of the head is all shaved, the remaining hair, 
which is left on each side and behind, is then eombed 
together and made very stiff with gum mixed with 
oil, and then turned up on top of the head in a little 
club, about as large asa man’s thumb. This is the 
universal fashion with rich and poor, excepting the 
priests. The poorer classes do not wear the silk pet- 
ticoat, and the coolies and other laborers, at the time 
we were there, threw all their clothing off (except- 
ing a cloth around their middle) when at work, The 
dress of the women is the long gown, with large 
sleeves, and is very like that of the men. They 




















guin and oil and then is turned up on top of the 
head, where it is seeured with various turtle-shell 
ornaments. 

The Japanese observed one fast when we were 
there. 
ceremonies were principally in the night. The first 
of which was devoted to feasting, at which they 
fancy their friends to be present; the seeond and 
third nights the graves, which are lighted with pa- 
per lamps and situated as they are on the side of a 
hill, make a most brilliant appearance. On the 
fourth night, at 3 o’clock, the lamps are all brought 
down to the water and put into small straw barques, 
with paper sails, made for the occasion, and after 
putting ip rice, fruit, &c., they are set afloat. This 
exhibition was very fine. They on the death of 
their parents abstain from flesh and fish forty-nine 
days, and on the anniversary they keep the same 
fast, but do not do it for any other relations. 

As the time was approaching for our departure we 
began to receive our returns from the interior, 
broyght many hundred miles. These consisted of 
the most beautiful lacquered ware, such as waiters, 
writing desks, tea caddies, knife boxes, tables, &e., 
&c. These were packed in boxes so neat, that in 
any other country they would be considered cabinet 
work. We also received a great yariety of silks, 
fans in large quantities, a great variety of porcelain, 


aud house brooms of superior quality. ‘The East India 


Company’s cargo had been loading some time pre- 
vious. The principal article was copper in small 
bars; other things were camphor, soy, sacky, porce- 


lain, etc., etc. The company’s ships have been | 
obliged to take their departure from the anchorage | 
opposite Nangasacca on a certain day to the lower | 


roads, no matter whether it blew bigh or low, fair 
or foul, even if a gale, and a thousand boats should 
be required to tow them down. We of course had 
to do as our predecessors had done. Early in No- 
vember we went to this anchorage and remained a 
few days, when we sailed for Batavia, where we ar- 
rived safely after a passage of one month. 


PAPER ON A SPARED RECORD OF THE 
SALEM CUSTOM HOUSE. 





Read at a Meeting of the Institute, Thursday, April 
26, 1860. 


BY DAVID ROBERTS. 


The fifteen years, prior to the American Rey- 
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It was in remembrance of the dead. The | 








olution are intensely interesting to the student 
of American History. From 1760 to 1775,more 


| historical events of importance occurred ,than du- 


ring any other like period of our history. The 
most stirring scenes preceding and precipitating 
the Revolution, were crowded into this brief 
space of time. On both sides of the Atlantic 
men of mark appeared. Of the Tories, in Eng- 
land, were North, Dartmouth, Grenville, Hils- 
borough, &c.; while Bernard, Hutchinson, the 
Olivers, Gage, Bernard, &c., were prominent 
in the same school of politics here. Of the 
Whigs in the old country, Chatham, Camden, 
Burke and Col. Barre were conspicuous ; while 
here occur James Otis, O. Thatcher, the Ad- 
amses, Hancock, Warren, Bowdoin, Cushing and 


| others, seemed alike honored and trusted, as tri- 


bunes of ‘he people,among the Colonial patriots, 
During this period, and just following the 
French war, (which in 1759 terminated French 


| dominion in America) the effort to enforee the 


acts of trade, and thus raise a revenue to pay 

Colonial expenses consequent on this war, 
| seemed to be the cardinal policy of the British 
| Ministry. Hence the non-importation agree- 
went of the N. E. merchants; the passage of 
the Stamp Act and its repeal, with the unwise 
and impolitic reservation of the right to tax 
the Colonies without representation ; Writs of 
Assistance for Revenue Officers or substitutes 
| therefor; the ruin of Hutchinson’s, the Oli- 


| ver’s and others’ property; the resignation of 
Oliver as Stamp Distributor; the presence in 
September, 1765, of Col. Dalrymple’s two 
regiments ; the destruction of the Tea in Boston 
Harbor; the Boston Town Meeting and its 
doings ; the Boston Port Bill ; Leslie’s Retreat 
and the Assembly at Salem ; the affair of Lex- 
ington and Concord, April 19, 1775; of Bun- 
ker Hill, June 17, 1775; and finally the Dec- 
laration of Independence, July 4, 1776; 80 
many and euch grave events, resulting from 
British policy, and all crowded into this par- 
ticular period, that we may be justly grateful 
for anything brought to light, which may, by 
possibility, tend to illustrate it. 

These general topics may be fully discussed 
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in Hildreth, Hutchinson, Bancroft, Barry and 


other writers ; but John Adams has emphati- 


eally declared, that the true origin and exact | 


history of the American Revolution must 
measurably be a myth because of the loss of— | 
1—The Papers of James Otis. 
—The Record Books of the Revenue Off- 
cers and Court Records. 
The first never can be recovered, because in 


one of his moody states of mind, James Otis | 


deliberately burned all his papers. 

If the Revenue Books shall ever be recovered, 
it must be by some accident or luck, as in the 
present case. That they were carried away to 
England, or Halifax, or burned, or otherwise de- 
stroyed may be true; yet our rescued volume 
enables us to ascertain what other Salem Cus- 
tom House volumes then existed, and to in- 
dulge the hope, at least, that more of them 
may yet be recovered. 

By a fly-leaf memorandum, it appears, that 
this ‘‘Book of Records for the Custom House 
in Salem was commenced Sept. 28th, 1763 ;”’ 
not only after the legality of Writs of Assist- 


ance was discussed by Gridley and Otis, but 


after the Superior Court had decided that suit 
of the Salem merchants on one side and Cockle, 
the Salem Custom House Collector, on the 
other side. 


In this book there is found ‘‘a list of appur- | 


tenances belonging to the Custom House,’’ and | 
among other things is ‘‘one seaman’s chest for 
keeping papers.’’ 

Among the books belonging to the Salem 
Custom House were— 
8 nos. for Foreign Entries outwards from 1713 to Dec. 5.17366 
7 “ Foreign Entries inwards f'm Oct. 27, 1712,to Dec. 27,'766 
3 “* Coasting Entries outw'ds f’m Oct. 11, 1723,to Jy 9. 1763 
36 “ “ inwards f’'m Nov. 27, 1727, to May 22, 1766 
6 “ New Duties account f’m June 24, 1737, to April 5. 1765 
6 “ Enumerated Du's “ f'm Aug. 25 1736, to April 5, 1765 
5 “ Records of Registers fm May 29, 1724, to Jan’y 5, 1763 


3 “ Hospital accounts from Aug. 14, 1730, to Jan’y 10, 1760 | 


5 “* Acts of Parliament, &c., from 1660 to 1770 

1 “ Books of Reports trom Oct. 20, 1763 to 

1 “ Entries for vessels outward bound from M’ch 20, 1738,to 
1“ Copies of Letters 
Orders and Commis’ns 


Beside this tabular statement of revenue 


} from Jan’y 15, 1729, to 


books, there is to be also found, in the present ' 








| volume, the names of the Lords Commissioners 
| of Revenue, at the Custom House in London; 
their correspondence with and commissions 
| to revenue officers here; their instructions to 
| the Surveyor General of the customs at Boston, 
and to Naval Officers in the station ships of the 
| Crown on the Colonial coast ; the names of the 

Board of Customs’ Commissioners, who,in 1767, 

were to reside in the Colony; their commis- 
| sions, correspondence, instructions, and gen- 

eral management of the revenue to and 
| with the Collector, Comptroller, Surveyor and 
| Searcher and other under revenue officers ; the 
suspension of James Cockle, the Salem Collec- 
| tor, for taking a bribe ; his official neglect and 
insult to John Temple, the Surveyor General ; 
Cockle’s restoration to office and the renewal 
of his commission by the Lords Commissioners 
residing in London; the proceedings in Ad- 
miralty against 59 pipes of wine of the Schr. 
Pembroke, (Capt. Silsbee) belonging to George 
Crowninshield ; its condemnation and sale upon 
and after seizure; letters of Samuel Fitch, 
| Jonathan Sewell, and other counsel of the 
Crown; promised rewards to base informers 

and paid rewards to useful informers ; accounts 
| of Customs’ Officers and how settled, by the 
Crown Commissioners ; the offices and names 
of Crown officers, how paid, and when subsid- 
ized by gratuities ; for what rebuked, suspend- 
| ed, or dismissed ; what relation they held to- 
ward the Governor, Council and other high offi- 





| cers of the Crown; how they demeaned them- 


| selves toward the Colonists in general and the 
merchants in particular ; the whole presenting 


| a picture in itself so graphic, as will not per- 


mit any one to be surprised at the Colonists 
tipping the tea overboard in Boston harbor ; 
the merchants’ non-importation agreement, 
and the various towns, by pledges and protests, 
backing the Boston and Salem merchants ; the 
| high-toned conduct and speech of Samuel Ad- 
| ams toward Lt. Gov. Hutchinson and Col. Dal- 
_rymple; the organization of Committees of 

Correspondence and Safety ; the demolition of 
_ Crown officers’ dwellings at Boston ; the colli- 
sion of the Colonists with the military, March 
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5, 1770; the general resistance to Writs of 
Assistance, Revenue Laws and Stamp Acts; 
the affairs at North Bridge in Salem, at Lex- 
ington, Concord and Bunker Hill; and finally 


or history, may serve to cover the whole 
ground : 

1—What were Writs of Assistance? and 
were they, when issued under the seal of the 


the tone and temper of the Declaration of In- | Exchequer Court in England, valid as legal in- 
dependence made on July 4, 1776; in which | struments there? 


the great men, who prepared that famous doc- 


2—If so, were they valid legal instruments 


ument, but echoed the popular sentiment and | in the Colonies and could they be used here, to 
feeling of the Colonists of that day when they | secure to the King his revenue, to be raised 
penned those words of fire against the King of | under the Acts of Trade, or in enforcing the 
Great Britain, who (as it was said) ‘‘had sent | 


hither swarms of officers to harass our people 
and eat out their substance.”’ 

Now, it is curious, but none the less interest- 
ing, that a Custom House, after the lapse of 
eighty years or more, should give to American 
history a new phase, if not be the means and 
instrument of contributing to it a new chapter. 
The testimony of living cotemporary witnesses 
has failed to supply this want of Crown Books 
of Records ; which were (as the tradition runs) 
transferred generally from here to Halifax or 
London ; in some cases never to be returned. 

It is true the Probate Office Records, after 
the peace of 1783, were returned to Boston 
from Halifax by Foster Hutchinson ; but the 
Records of the Court of Admiralty never. 

John Adams writes, January 14, 1818, to 
Mr. Niles, ‘‘that the true history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution could not be recovered ;’’ and 
gives as his reason for this hazarded opinion, 
that all the papers of James Otis were burned 
by his own act, and so, the history of writs of 
Assistance, their use and abuse, could never be 
fully known. : 


The arguments of Gridley for and Otis 
against them and their validity are substantially 
recalled by Adams, Tudor and Minot ; but the 
ultimate decision and disposition of this vexed 
question does not plainly appear, either from 
the judicial records of the court or the _histo- 
ries of cotemporaries covering this period. Any 
means, therefore, tending to supply this defect, 
may historically atone, ina degree, for the 
papers which Otis destroyed. 

Three questions, two of law and one of fact 











Navigation Laws? 

3—Were they ever so used here, and how, 
when and in what form, and by whom were 
they issued ? 

It may be, that Writs of Assistance were 
used in England ; but only under the seal of the 
Exchequer. There, they were issued to emble 
customs officers to enter ships and buildings, 
and search for and seize smuggled and dutiable 
goods. These instruments were limited, ané 
not general warrants; granted upon the oath 
of some applicant, by the Exchequer Court 
only ; and returnable to that eourt. 

The Court of Exchequer in England is an 
ancient court of record, (inferior to the Court 
of King’s Bench and Court of Common Pleas,) 
and was instituted in the time of William the 
Conqueror; it was borrowed from the Ex- 
chequer of Normandy ; and,in its jurisdiction, 
originally heard and determined all matters, 
touching revenue and the rights of the Crown. 

In the time of Edward Ist, this court was 
organized upon its present basis, to regulate 
and order the revenues of the Crown and re- 
cover the King’s debts and duties. It was held 
in the King’s palace ; and its doings were not 
re-examinable by the other Courts of the King. 
There were two divisions or branches of it— 

1—A Receipt of Exchequer—managing the 
Royal Revenue. 

2—A Court of Exchequer—which was again 
subdivided into— 

a—UCourt of Equity. 

b—Court of Law. 

But, its equity powers were transferred to 
Chancery Courts by 5 Victoria ch. 5, and now 
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the Barons of the Exchequer and other judges 
sit and act in Banco together, as is believed. 

So much for the origin and jurisdiction > 
this Court, as it existed in the time of Charles 
2d ; when was enacted ch. 11th of the 13 and | 
14 Charles 2d, which (if any act ever did) | 
authorized Writs of Assistance. These were | 
issued out of the Exchequer, to enable officers 
to enter ships, houses, warehouses and other 
places, to search for smuggled or prohibited 
goods ; and issued on oath, that there is strong 
presumption to belreve goods of those kinde are 
harbored ; but, if they are to be executed in the 
night, the officers must be accompanied by a 
peace officer. This description of writs of as- 
sistance will be useful,when I come to compare 
the commissions issued respectively by the 
commissioners of customs from London before 
1767 or Boston after 1767; whether such com- 
missions be dated at the Custom House, Boston; | 
Castle William, Boston Harbor; Frigate Lively, 
near Castle William ; of were sworn to at the 
Custom House, Salem. 





The names of the London Board of Commis- 
sioners were, Edward Hooper, W. Levinz, H. 
Pelham, B. Hotham—who signed the commis- 
sion of Joseph Dowse (a renewal) as Searcher, 
Surveyor and Land Waiter, 22d May, 1761— 
and S. Tash, H. Levinz, J. Frederick and S. 
Mead—who signed a renewed commission to 
James Cockle as Collector, July 24th, 1762— 
also W. Musgrave, J. Pennington, H. Banks, 
Wm. Morris, H. Glenville, J. Jeffreys were | 
commissioners at London and corresponded 
last with the Salem Collector on September 18, | 
1767. Wm. Mellish was Receiver General, J. | 
Piggott was his clerk. Henry Hulton was, in 
London, clerk or register of the board; and 
when a Board of Commissioners was appointed 
to reside in the Colony, Hulton was a member | 
here, and with John Temple, Wm. Burch and 
Charles Paxton, on 19th November, 1767, 
signed the circular announcing their appoint- 
ment by letters patent of his Majesty, bearing 
date 8th September, 1767. Beside these four, 








John Robinson and B. Hallowell, jr., were also 





Commission.rs of his Majesty’s Customs in 
America at Boston. 
Richard Reeve was Register of Seizures, 
James Porter, Comptroller General, 
John Temple, Surveyor General, 
Wm. Wootten, Inspector General,Sam’l Mather Sec., 
Chartes Stewart, Rec. Gen. and Cashier of the Cus- 
toms at Boston, 

Thomas Irving, Inspector of Exports and Imports. 

The officers at Salem, as we learn from this 
volume : 

James Cockle, Collector, 
Joseph Dowse, Surveyor, &., 
John Mascarene, Comptroller, 
Rich’d Routh and Charles Shimmin, D’y Collectors, 
John Nutting, Comptroller, 
John Fisher, Collector. 

The earliest date, to be found in this volume, 
is that of Surveyor Dowse’s commission, May 
22,1761; Otis having argued the great question 
in February, 1761, at Boston, that commission 
has in it after the word ‘ vessel’ this clause 


| ‘whereby the Surveyor hath power to enter into 


any ship, bottom, boat, or other vessel, as also 
into any shop, house, warehouse, hostelry, or 
other place whatsoever, to make diligent search 
into any trunk, chest, pack, case, truss, or any 
other parcel or package whatsoever, for any 
goods, wares, or merchandise prohibited to be 
imported or exported, or whereof the customs or 
other duties have not been duly paid, and the 
same to seize to his Majesty’s use, &.,”’ offi 
cers and ministers to aid and assist, &. 

James Cockle’s commission as Collector is 
of like tenor and dated July 24, 1762—renewal. 

Both sworn before Francis Bernard. 

Sept. 28, 1764—J. Cockle was suspended 
by J. Temple, Surveyor General, and Wm. 
Brown substituted. 

Cockle was restored as before stated. 

The book contains also copies of the follow- 
ing commissions, with their dates : 

J. Mascarene, Comptroller, Aug. 15, 1764—sworn 
Oct. 23d, cor F. Bernard, 

J. Nutting, his Deputy, Dec. 18, 1764—eworn Dec. 
19, ’64, cor Benj. Lynde and Nath’? Repes, of the 
Council. 

John Fisher, Coll’r, Jan’y 10, 1765—sworn April 24, 
65, cor F. Bernard. 




















Sampzon Toovey, Oct. 7, 1766—wailer and prevent- | 
ive officer, cor J. Temple. 

Philip Thrasher, Nov. 19, 1766—do., cor J. Fisher. 
And on p. 55 his instructions are copied in full. 
Rob’t Wood, Oct. Ist, 1767—waiter, cor J. Temple. | 
On page 58 the general instructions to tide 
Waiters are recorded. | 
Also in 1768 were appointed as tide watters, 
John Tulford, 
Nath’! Homan, | 


| 


John Masury, 
John Wormstead, 
Jona. Millett. 

All of whom had like commissions with 
Surveyor Dowse. 

Then 30th March, 1768, comes to Rowland 
Savage from Paxton, Butch, Temple, Hulton 
and John Robinson, as C. Commissioners, the 
amended form of a commission, by inserting 
after vessel the v.ords ‘‘By virtue whereof he 
hath power to enter into any ship, bottom, 
boat, or other vessel, ard also in the daytime 
with a Writ of Assistance, granted by his 
Majesty’s Superior or Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice, and taking with hima constable, head- | 
borough, or public officer next inhabiting, to 
enter into any house, shop, cellar, warehouse, 
or other place whatsoever, not only within the 
said port but within any other port or place 
within our jurisdiction, there to make diligent | 
search, and in case of resistance to break open | 
any door, trunk, chest, case, pack, truss, or | 
any other parcel or package whatsvever, for | 
any goods, wares, or merchandize prohibited 
to be exported out of or imported into the said 
port, or whereof the customs or other duties 
have not been duly paid, and the same to seize 
to his Majesty’s use and to put and secure into 
the warehouse in the port next to the place of 
seizure, &c.’’ And so thereafter the commis- 
sioners at Boston, from the Custom House, | 
continued to commission land waiters, weigh- | 
ers, gaugers, officers to seize, tide waiters, 
boatmen, tidesmen, tide surveyors, assistant | 
weighers and gaugers, collectors even, (as J. 
Nutting p. 72) extra tidesmen, riding officers 
of the customs, extra boatmen, &c., until the 
Ist of April, 1775—all of which commissions 
contained the modern clause, as first inserted | 
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| by them in (vide p. 109) Rowland Savage’s 
| commission, March 30, 1768; probably manu- 


factured in London expressly for the market 


| here. 


The only exceptions in the record are when 
the Surveyor, Jos. Dowse, deputed Jona. Dowse 
to act for him, August 12, 1772, and the Comp- 
troller (John Mascarene) deputed Charles 
Shimmin (late of the Isle of Man in Great 
Britain) to act for him, April 6th, 1773; when 
the power clause was much the same as in the 
commissions issued at London to Dowse and 
Cockle. But on the 15th June, 1774, Paxton, 
Burch and Hallowell (the commissioners in 
Boston) issued a new commission to Jona. 
Dowse as extra surveyor, &c., with the more 
modern modifying clause inserted, to wit, ‘and 
also in the daytime, with writ of assistance, 
emstable, &e., ‘and in case of resistance to 
break open,’’ &e. So, that of Charles Shim- 
min, as deputy collector, was in fact the only 
exception. 

This inserted clause, in the commissions of 
revenue officers, issignificant. It had a mean- 
ing ; a8 originally used in 1760, the writs them- 
selves were not in form Ilegal—were more gencral 
than even, (if issued in England by a Baron of 
the Exchequer,) the st. of 14 and 15 Charles 
2d ch. [1 would authorize or uphold. 

Under Gov. Shirley, collectors and inferior 
officers of the customs, by the mere authority 
of their commissions, entered by force houses, 
&e., to search for contraband of smuggled 
goods, upon information from others of the 
places where such goods were concealed. 

This caused disquiet; such a coutse being 
deemed illegal, and subjecting officers to liabil- 
ity to suits for damages. Gov. Hutchinson 
himself pronounced these warrants of Shirley 
invalid and of course no protection to the rev- 
enue officers; Shirley recalled them and directed 
the officers to apply to the Superior Court for 


| writs ; and instruments, in the nature of writs 


of assistance from the Court of Exchequer of 
England, were issued, but not of the precise 
form. 

All resident Crown officers were virtually 
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revenue officers, and of course as such must be 
protected. 
missions were insufficient ; Shirley’s warrauts 


For this purpose the issued com- 


were inadequate; and to enter, break open, 
seurch and seize was 1wpexative upon the reve- | 
nue officer, else his Majesvy’s revenue is lost. 
The Navigation Act of George Down‘ng must 
be enforced as well as what were designated and 
well known as the Acts of trade, else the Co- 
lonial revenue would fail to pay tie salaries, 
French war debt and other Colonial expenses. 

The brain of every Crown officer was taxed 
to iis utmost to devise ways and means. The 
whole official furce (military, naval, civil and 
legal) was put in requisition ; and the Custom 
House minions perfurmed their assigned parts. 
James Cockle, the Salem Collector, was put 
forward to petition fora Writ of Assistance, 
and did 80 at the Superior Court in November, 
1760, and the hearing was had in Boston in 
February, 1761; and what Otis said is well 
known, but what the court did is not so cer- 
tainly known. 

Now my first inquiry, What were Writs of 
Assistance? is, I think. sufficiently answered ; | 
and the second branch of it may be deemed 
conceded ; that is, these writs, under the seal 
of and returnable to the Court of Exchequer, 
may be issued in England to search for and 
seize smuggled goods when the officer, suspect- 
ing a place of concealment, makes application 
therefor on oath. 

My second inquiry encounters the whole | 
force of the objections urged by the Colonial | 
Patriots, through Otis and Thatcher ; also the | 
intimation of John Adams that they were never | 
used except clandestinely ; the virtual abandon- 
ment of their validity by Gridley, the Crown | 


Counsel in their behalf; the only known ad- 


judication of the court adverse to them, to wit, 
the deferring to give final judgment till news | 
could be had from England ; because, as Hutch- 
inson himself says, that ‘‘if judgmeut had been | 
then given it is uncertain on which side it would | 
have been,”’ the significant conduct of the | 
Board of Customs Commissioners in issuing | 
ew forms of commissions to al/ customs offi- 


cers. even tidesmen and boatmen; all these 
facts imply doubts at least of the legality of 
such writs, if not concessions on the part of 
the crown of their illegality. 

But tve conclusive commentary is to be found 
in our recovered volume. There, in this vol- 
ume, are to be found the new and the old com- 
missions; the currespondence of the London 
and the Boston commissioners ; the ignoring 
the old forms andadonting the new ; the terms, 
character, force and effect of the additions to 
the new and akierations from the old commis- 
sions ; the cautionary directions and injunc- 
tions how to get, and when gotten, how to use 
these writs ; how tu apply and through whom 
and to whom to make the application for them ; 
the inserted provision that when used they may 
only be used in the daytime, with a constable, 
or heacbo ough, or other pubtic officer; not to 
break open excent ‘-in ease of resistance ;’’ 
with all the cautious requisitions, cireamspect 
lnitacions and guacded injunctions and inhi- 
bitions which a wily and well-trained legal 


mind could suggest. 


And commissions-ia this new form were is- 


| sued to some sixty superior and inferior cus- 


toms officers in Salem, including three naval 
officers of his Majesty’s Station Ship Lively. 
Names of those to whom commissions were 
issued by the Board of Customs Commissioners: 
for the Northern District of the American Col- 
onies, and the dates of such commissions : 
1768, March 14—John Masury. 
16—John Tulford. 
17—John Wormstead, 
21—Nath’l Homan. 
29—Jona. Millett. 
30—Rowland Savage. 
April 19—Andrew F. Phillips. 
May 2—John Butler. 
June 13—Thomas Rowe. 
Aug. 4—Nath’! Digadon. 
‘* 5—Joseph Howard, 
Sept. 26—Woodward Abraham. 
« —John Nutting, Weigher. 
Oct. 7—Same, Collector. 
Dec. 12—Thos. Rowe. 
1769, March 9—Abraham Norwood, (refased). 
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17—Nath’l Parsons. 
Ap. 9—Rob't Wood. 
«© 17—Alex’r Cummings. 
May 2—John Fletcher. 
Aug. 23—Rich’d Routh, D y Col. to J. Fisher. 
1771, Jan’y 4—Rich’d Sylvester. 
29— Francis Norwood. 
Feb. 4— Rob’t Jamieson. 
Dec. 16—Simecn Omsted. 
1772, July 13—Eben’r Norwood. 
Dec. 8—Gustavus Norwood. 
«¢ ~=6—Simeon Omsted. 


1773, March 16—Wm. Ward. 
19—Andrew Browa. 
Aug. 2—James Dillon. 
ad —Jona. Millett. 
9—Wm. Luscomb, 3d. 
—VJos. Proctor. 
—Eleazer Giles. 
—John Ryan. 
1774, J'ne 15—Jonathan Dowse, D’y Surveyor. 
«© =21—Rich’d Shelton. 
—Joseph Pitman. 
—John Lewis. 
June 24—James Welch. 
—Hugh Mulcaby. 
July 9—Eli Vickery. 
24—Wm. Fennely. 
—Sam’l Norwood. 
Aug. 29—Andrew Reed. 
30—John Wormstead. 
«¢ —lsaac Mills. 
* Sept. 5—Sam’l Wellman. 
Oct. 1—Andrew Wiseacre. 
« 11—James Masury. 
« —Thomas Felton. 
« —John Bassett. 
Nov. T—Ed’wd Mathall. 
28—Sam’l Butler. 
Dec. 6—Joseph Steel. 
« 29—Wm. Lechmere, Lieut. 
s*—Rob’t Barton, Mid. 
«— Wm. Langman, Gunoer. 
All of Frigate Lively and were 
sworn at the Salem Custom House Jan’y 6ih, 1775. 
1775, Jan’y 11—George Lilley. 
March 9—Nicholas Pickett. 
«¢ ~©693—Peerd Fabins. 
‘7—Michael Field. 
30—James Richards. 
April 1—Joha Vickery. 





I insert here a part of the Act of ch. 40, 
George UI. 


And whereas by an Act of Par- Clauses in Act 
liament made in the Fourteenth © 1! 
Year of the Reign of King Charles 
the Second, intiiuled, An Act for 
preventing Frauds, and regulat- 
ing Abuses, in His Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, and several other Acts now 
in Force, it is lawful for any Offi- 
cer of his Majesty’s Customs, au- 
thorized by Writ of Assistants 
under the Seal of his Majesty's 
Court of Exchequer, to take a 
Constable, Headborough, or other 
Public Officer inhabiting near un- 
vo the Place, and in the Day-time 
to enter and go into any House, 
Shop, Cellar, Warehouse, or Room 
or oiver Place, and, in case of 
Resistance, to break open Doors, 
Chests, Trunks, and other Pack- 
age there, to seize, and from thence 
to bring, any Kind of Goods or 
Merchardize whatsoever prohib- 
ited or uncustomed, and to put 
and secure the same in His Majes- 
ty’s Store-house next to the Place 
where such Seizureshall be made : 
And whereas by an Act made in yureg 
the Seventh and Eighth Years of win UI. 
ihe Reign of King William the 
Torrd, intétuled. An Act for pre- 
venting Fraads, and regulating 
Abuses, in the Plantation Trade, 
ic is, amongst other Things, enact- 
ed, that the Officers for collecting 
and managing His Majesty's Rev- 
enue. and inspecting the Planta- 
tion Trade. in America, sball have 
the sume Powers and Authorities 
to enter Houses or Warehouses, 
to seurch for and seize Goods pro- 
hidited to be imported or exported 
into or out po of the said 
Plantations, or for which any Du- 
ics are payable, or ought to have 
been paid; and that the like As- 
sistance sball be given to the said 
Officers in the Execution of their 
Office, as, bv the said recited Act 
of the Fourteenth Year of King 
Coarles the Second, is provide 
for the Officers in England: But, 
no Authority being expressly given 
by the said Act, made in the Sev- 





enth and Eighth Years of the 
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Reign of King William the Third, 
to any particular Court to grant 
such Writs of Assistants for the 
Officers of the Customs in the said 
Plantations, it is doubted whether 
such Officers can legally enter 
Houses and other Places on Land, 
to search for and seize Goods, in 
the Manner directed by the said 
recited Acts: To obviate which 
Doubts for the future, and in or- 
der to carry the Intention of the 
said recited Acts into effectual 
Execution, be it enacted, and it 
Writs of Aa 


sistants, pur- 


+ — Gh 4 E é 
suantto the = **Y aforesaid, That from and after 


recited Acts, the said Twentieth Day of No- 
to be granted §=yember, One thousand seven hun- 
by the Su- 


dred and sixty seven, such Writs 

preme Court y 4 

of Justice hav- of Assistants, to authorize and 

ing jurisdic» impower the Officers of His Ma- 

tion in the 

Coluny. 
intoany House, W arehouse, Shop, 
Cellar, “or other Place, in the Brit- 


ish Colonies or Plantations in | 
America, to search for and seize | 


rohibited or uncustomed Goods, 
- the Manner directed by the said 
recited Acts, shall and may be 
granted by the said Superior or 
Supreme Court of Justice having 
Jurisdiction withjn such Colony 
or Plantation respectively. 


Now why was this enactment, unless the 
Crown Counsel had abandoned the ground 
heretofore (in 1761,) taken, that the course 
pursued had been legal ? 

John Adams says, that if these writs we 
ever used it was only clandestinely. 


Hutchinson says, in his third volume of his- | 


tory, they were not in the exact form of writs 
from the Exchequer, 


is hereby enacted by the Author- | 


} 
jesty’s Customs to enter and go | 


you are to apply by letter for such writs, to 


, the Justice or Justices of the Superior or Su- 


preme Court of your Province or Colony, ‘who 
are, by said Act, empowered to grant the 


same.’ ”?’ 


p- 279—The same write thus—‘ Gent.— 
Writs of Assistance having been issued by the 
Superior Court of this Province for the Officers 
of your Port, we direct you forthwith to apply 
for them to the Clerk of that Court, so that 
you may be furnished with the same, to be 
used as occasion may require,”’ 

Your Loving Friends, J. Rostxson, 
H. Hvrron, 

J. Tempe, 

W. Burcu, 
April 20, 1769. . Paxton.” 

p. 345—Another general letter—important— 
from commissioners, October 11th, 1771: 
‘You are also to acquaint us whether you 
have been furnished with Writs of Assistance 
by the Superior Court of your Province, agree- 
able to the form transmitted by our Solicitor, 
and if you have not, you are to assign the 
reasons why you haye not been able to obtain 
| them.” 
| What is the deduction from these sugges- 
tions and extracts? Obviously this, that the 
Crown lawyers had hitherto been at fault, and 
had just recovered from the shaking which 
| James Otis gave them six years before, in ar- 
| guing the Salem Collector's petition. They 
| had since then searched and weighed the au- 


| thorities, found them adverse, rubbed open 
| their eyes and brushed up their legal lore, and 
concluded to make an entire new movement. 


And in a general letter to the Salem Collec- | So in the 7th of George LI]. they got Parlia- 


tor, &c., signed by Charles Paxton, Henry 
Hulton, Wm, Burch, John Robinson and John 
Temple, January 11, 1768, 
curs : 


this paragraph oc- 


p- 216—*You are to mention if you have 
received the Act of 7th of his present Majesty 
ch. 46, the directions of which you are strictly 
to observe, and particularly, if you are not | 


already furnished with Writs of Assistance, | as, | submit, for the first time, 


ment to pass ch, 46; the Crown Solicitor to 
prepare a new form; the Commissioners to 
issue new instructions and commissions to sixty 
officers in Salem ; and gave up applying through 
the Surveyor General for writs; directed ap- 
plication to be made to a Justice or Clerk of 
the Superior Court, who are, by the Act of 
7th George III, empowered to grant such writs, 
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Now if this court had authority before 1767, | his argument upon Cockle’s petition in Feb- 
why give it to them again? Why issue new | ruary, 1761, then the volume, which has now 
commissions to a swarm of sixty officers in; become the property of the Essex Institute, 
Salem, unless it were to ‘‘harass our people | is worth all the time I have bestowed upon it ; 
and eat out their substance?’? Why ignore and whether it is worthy of being published 
all the old forms, if, as pretended and contend- | will be for the management to consider here- 
ed in February, 1761, they were legal and after. Why it did not share the fate of other 
valid? Why were the commissioners 80 very | records I know not. Evidently it was the in- 
cautious to have the revenue officers attended | tention of some minion to have destroyed it, 
hy ‘‘a constable, headborough, or other public | as its gashed and mutilated condition plainky 
officer next inhabiting ?”? Whynotletthem go | indicates. 
by night as well as day? Why so circumspect | a 
as to instruct them only to enter and break 
open ‘‘in case of resistance?” Why commis- | ABSTRACTS FROM z WILLS, INVENTO- 
sion so many extra officers and call naval offi- na yey oa RIS, MALEM. a 
cers from the quarter-deck of the frigate Lively | aoe 
to be sworn in as revenue officers at the Salem COPIED BY IRA J. PATCH. 

Custom House? 





Continued from Vol. II, Page 133. 
The truth is, the Crown officers had become . aaa: 

alarmed and wanted to make a show of force. | £ To the Honoraed — assembled at Salem 
ae ; | 27th 4th mo., 1676, Whereas it hath pleased 

They doubted their legal position and distrust- , ceiyigg 
ed themselves, but wanted, like the British | my honoured Brother, Mr. Keskiel Chesnes, 
Ministry, to die game. Therefore it was that | to present the honoured Court with a writting 

’ be . a | es = ° ° : 
they kept up the semblance of authority and containing divers particulars, which if they 
OS AOE | did only concern myselfe I could the better 
_ | keepe silence. But reflecting 80 much upon the 


Bat these odious instruments of authority memory of my deare husband, and being so ex- 


: , . : ; 
were never openly used in the Colony, and no ceeding contrary to the speeches and acting of 
revenue officer, from Gov. Bernard down to 


a: : ‘ my dear husband when he was with me,as [ hum- 
Nath’! Digadon, the extra tidesman, ever | bly conceive they are. I think if I should keepe 
nd to use them. _ | Silence I should sinne against God and against 

This volume demonstrates, that these writs | the memory of my deare husband, whose pre- 
were deemed illegal = Ni 61. Hutchinson says | cious remembrance is as deare to mee a8 my 
they Tae aes issued in the exact form of | jife, and contrary to whose minde so far as he 
Writs of Assistance ; the old form of com- | wag pleased to exprese himselfe to me I would 
as S conceded to be inadequate to | not willingly act, If I might gain thereby more 
authorize “entering and breaking open,” by | than his whole estate is worth, and therefore 
its being abandoned ; the new form indicates | | have cause to Blesse the Lord, and doe hum- 
that the Crown lawyers deemed the old one | bly returne humble thanks to the honoured 
illegal ; and the Commissioners of Customs at | court that they have bin pleased so to order it 
Boston say that the Superior Court is empowW- | as to give me leave to fulfill my deare husband’s 
ered to grant them writs by the Act of 1767— | desire. I Blesse the Lord I can approve my 
Instruct the officers to whom to apply and get | heart to him who is the searcher of the heart 
them, and if they fail, direct and demand to | and tryer of the reines, that while my dear 


know of the failure and the reasons. husband was with me I never was unwilling 


If only this is made certain, that the Crown | but very willing, yea very desirously willing 
officers conceded that James Otis was sound in| that my deare husband should bestow of his 

















estate what hee pleased upon his dearly Be- 

loved sister, Mrs. Ellin Cheever, and when I 

did desire him to make his will, which whe 

he was sicke I did more than once or twice, 

and his answer to me was that he did looke 

upon it as that wt was very requisite and fitt | 
should be done. But dear wife thee hast no | 
cause to bee troubled if I should dye and not 
make a will it would be never the worse for 
thee, thy selfe would have the more. to which 
his speach I made this reply that I looked upon 
it as a duty which God required of a master | 
off a family to sett his house in order, and I | 
did earnestly desire if it were God’s good plea- | 
sure that bimselfe might have the free disposall | 
of his estate and might dispose off what he | 
pleased off it to his own kinred. I should | 
be so far from beeing troubled at it that I 
should be very glad and Blesse ye Lord that it 
might be done according to bis own free will 
and heari’s desire and therefore bless the Lord 
I was no occasion of temptation to cause my 
deare husband to conceale his minde from me. 
But if my deare husband had advisedly forborn 
to make his will upon the account my honour- 
ed Brother is pleased to expresse, then he would 
not have expressed himselfe to meso farr as he 
did concerning the disposall of bis estate; my 
deare and precious husband was well known 
to bee a man regarding truth and faithfulness 
both in his sneeches and in his actions. Gon- 
cerning my husband his adopted daughter, I | 
humbly thus reply shee was not counted a | 
stranger by himselfe neither did he put his 
name upon her for compliments sake. But as 
he owned her for his adopted child. She was 
dearer in his affections than I can express. If 
my deare husband had power to adopt a 
childe, then [ humbly apprehend that he 
did as really and as truly accept of that 
childe for his adopted daughter as ever he ac- 
cepted of me to be his wife, and that of his 
own free will without being persuaded to it 
by any person in the world. But as the facher 
of the childe did freely tender it so did he free- 
ly accept of it; and after some discourse 
betwene themselves concerning this matter he 
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was pleased thus to express himselfe to the 
childe’s father, Cousin if upon good considera - 
tion and the advice of your friends you think 
it best thus to dispose of your childe and are 
freely willing to give her to me as my childe 
then I doe freely accept of her and owne her 
for my child, and this moreover I say to you 
that if God give mee anything when I die I 
will leave her something to live upon. And 
while it was an infant my dear husband was a 
tender nursing father to it and many times 
when himeelfe hath had her in his arms and 
wven he hath sate by and I have held the 
childe he hath solemnly taken noiice of the 
providence of God in disposing of the child 
from one place to another till it must be 
brought into his house, that he might bea 
father”to it, And then solemnly presenting 
ber in his desires to God for his blessing upon 
her as upon his deare childe. And as she 
grew capable of Instruction as a godly father 
he did instruct her; and amongst many argu- 


| ments he was pleased to use with her to per- 


suade her to her duty he was pieased many 
times to say to her Sarah if you love your 
father you must behave yourself soberly and 
dutifully in your place; there is no childe in 
ihe world that I have done that for I have done 
for you or look upon with such an eye as I 
looke upon you And when my deare husband 
tooke his last and sadd farewell of his house 
he was pleased to charge and commend her 
from his fatherly affection to her that if shee 
loved her father as she had often said to him 
she should now show her love in desiring to 
fear God and in carrying herselfe dutyfully 
and loving to her mother, that it God brought 
him home again he might have Joy of her 
The Lord knows how little Joy 1 have had in 
making this Relation ; were it not that it goes 
very neere my beart to have that annexed to 
the memory of my precious husband as his act 
which if bimselfe were here present he would 
utterly disowne, I should not have dared to 
presume so far upon the patience of the hon- 
oured court I humbly request I may finde 
fayor in the sight of the honoured court. I 
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humbly referr myselfe to the wisdom and plea- | 


sure of the honoured court, for the settlement 

ef my estate. Yours humbly to serve, Bethiah 

Lawthropp, now Bethiah Grafton ”’ 
‘*Whereas it is expressed by my Honoured 


Brother, Mr. Ezekiell Cheeves, that my deare | 


busband did not willingly take Sarah Gott into 
his house but was persuaded and prevailed with 
by others to doe it, Humbly requesting leave f 
shall humbly present the Honourable Court 
with the whole truth concerning this matter. 
When the child’s mother was dead my bhus- 
band being with mee at my cousin's burial 
and seeing our friends in so bad a condition, 
the poor babe having lost its mother and the 
woman that nursed it being fallen sick, I then 
did say to some of my friends that if my hus- 


band would give me leave I could be very will- | 
ing to take my cousin’s little one and nurse it | 


for him awhile till he could better dispose of 
it, whereupon the child’s father did moove it 
to my husband. My deare husband consider- 
ing my weaknesse and the incumbrance I had 
in the family was pleased to returne this an- 
swer hee did not see how it was possible for his 
wife to undergoe suchaburden. The next day 
there came a friend to our house a woman 
which gave suck and she understanding how 
the poor babe was left being imtreated was 


willing to take it to nurse and forthwith it | 


was brought to her, but it had not been with 
her 3 weeks before it pleased the Lord to visit 
that nurse with sickness also and the nurse’s 
mother came to me desiring I would take the 
ehild from her daughter, and then my deare 


husband observing the providence of God was | 


freely willing to receive her into his house. 
But she was then received only as a nurse 


ehild and so she remained above a quarter of | 


a yeare before her father did tender her to my 
husband to accept of her for his adopted child. 


Yours humbly to serve you, 
Betnian Lawturorr.”’ 
‘My deare husband never spake word to me 
concerning the giving of any of his land lying 
in the woods to his sister Cheever her chil- 





| dren, but only that lying in the woods about 
Snake bill. But seriously considering wy deare 
| husband's expressions. I due conclude he gave 
| the plaine and the pasture by it together with 
the land at Snake hill to his sister Cheever. 
For thus my deur husband was pleased to ex- 
presse himselfe to me as we rode togeiler to 
Wenham the last spring. in the week before 
the court of election. Speaking to mee con- 
cerning the disposull of his land, as he had for- 
merly done, he said the house lott I give to 
the towne for the use of the ministery. not to 
any particular person, but to the town for the 
use of the ministery, hoping it will be an ac- 
ceptable service to God. And as we were rid- 
ing over part of his land belonging to Snake 
kill he said tiis land here I intend for my sis- 
ter’s children except God take my Brother 
Cheever away before my sister, then it shall be 
for her use as long as she iiveth and afterward 
for her children, whereupon I doe conclude he 
gave the other land mentioned which lyeth bot 
a little way from it to his sisters, else that at 
| Snake hill would not be so usefull for my sister 
if God should be pleased to take my brother 
away before her, and so [ have faithfully de- 
clared what I apprebended was my husband's 
will and pleasure concerning this matter, which 
he said he did intend to put in writting, but 
the providence of God was pleased to prevent 
it in calling him forth upon publick service. 
Beruiau Lawtsrorr.”’ 
‘‘Upon further consideracion and of 
the declared mynde of Capt. Lathrope wee 
finde that hee intended the Legaceys of £40 
bequeathed to Noah Fiske and the 4 youngest 
| children of Josiah Rea should be paid out of 
| the land that lyeth in the woods toward Joshua 
tea his farm, which is part of that land which 
is assigned by the Court to Mr. Cheever. It is 
| therefore ordered, with the consent of Mr. 
| Grafton and his wife, the relict of the afore- 
said Capt. Lathrop, that the said Mr. Cheever 
shall have present possession of all the lands 
formerly allotted to him by this Court except- 
ing only the land in Beverly belonging too and 
| nowe used with the house there, hee the said 
























Cheever paying the aforesaid Legacies of £40, | 


and the Court doeth further declare and judge 
in equall that what disbursments shall be layd 


out upon the house or land in Beverly by Mr. | 


Grafton or his assigns shall be repayed againe 
by the said Towne to whom the said house and 
land is given after the death of Mrs. Grafton, 


soe far as it shall be repared or made better | 
than it was at the decease of the said Capt. | 


Lathrop, and his division and proving of the 
said estate we judge equall and just according 
to the mynde of the deceased, which we sub- 
mit to the honoured genall Court for further 
appbated and considered,’*(?) 2: 4, 1676. 


“My wife affirms that her brother hath oft 


spoke in her hearing dissatisfiedly concerning 
Noah Fisk being brought to his house when 
his mother was very weak and not able to look 
after him, being very weak also, yt he never 


knew upon wt termes he kept him and won- 


dered what they did intend to do, then saith 
Lieut. Dixey told her, my brother told him 
when he had brought him as fit to go to ap- 
preentice he had done, he should do no more.’’ 
Wife’s Testimony. (Ezekicl Cheever’s hand 
writting.) 

1—*It does not appear that my brother ever 


set himself seriously as the tuning requires to | 


make his last will. But all that is said is, 
that he expressed such and such purposes at 
such times, but purposes and actions are differ- 
ent things. 

2—No man but in case of absolute necessity, 
when he is surprised by sudden weakness and 


inability, will make such a nuncupative will, | 


and then he will do it in the surest and strong- 
est way that may be, by positive and peremp- 
tory declaring it his last will, and confirming 
it by sufficient witnesses that are legall. But 
in this case no such thing is found. 

3—The persons testifying in this case are 
persons concerned and interested and so not 
competent witnesses in law in any case, much 
less in such a weighty one asa last will and 
testament. Beside they agree not in their 
testimony, but in some things directly contra- 
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dict each other, which docs demonstrate that assurance of his tenderness toward her. 








either they mistook my brother and he never 
expressed such purposes and desires, or that his 
purposes and desires altered. 

4—It seems to be an act of prudent and de- 
liberate choice in my brother not to make a 
will, For, 1—He was oft importuned to it by 
| my sister but did not. 2—He had warning of 
death by a long and dangerous sickness last 
winter, in which, after some degree of recov- 
ery, he had several relapses. 3—After that 
by the mercy of God he was recovered to per- 
fect health, he had time sufficient for such a 
| work, if he had judged it expedient. 
| 5—I conceive that the true reason of his not 
making a will was, he could not do for his own 
sister and her children what he thought was 
most just and right, and they might be likely 
to need after the decease of his brother Cheever, 
but he should displease his wife and her rela- 
tions, who would be expecting more, though 
he had done in his lifetime so much for them, 
and nothing for his sister and her children. 
And he well knew the equity and justice of 
the law which makes provision for the widow 
and the next of kin, but nothing for strangers, 
as also the faithfullness of the Magistrates in 
_ doing things according to law. 


| 6—The matter which they testify is so un- 
just and unreasonable, that none that knew 
my brother’s goodness and love, will believe 
that my brother would be so unnatural to pre- 
fere strangers before his own natural sister and 
her children, whom he so dearly loved. as many 
that knew them both can abundantly testify. 
7—My Brother, when he brought his sister 
from England with him from all her friends 
and relations very loth to part with her, used 
this as a great argument with her mother to 
perswaide her, Viz., That he had no children 
| of his own, nor was likely to have any, and 
otherwise he must give what he had to stran- 
gers. And her mother told this to friends in 
her hearing, that that was a great motive that 
induced her to be willing to part with her; 
, and committed her to the love and care of her 
| brother as a father, with great confidence and 
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8—His sister by coming over lost the value 
of twenty-five pounds beside what her mother 
would have given her at her decease. 

9—My brother having one of their relations 
with him already, viz., Noah Fisk, whom he 
brought up from a little one, was unwilling to 
take Sarah Gott, but was importuned and pre- 
vailed with to take her, not upon loose terms, 
as he did the other, but as his own, sv that her 
father might not have power to take her away 
from him when she might grow up to be ser- 
vicable, as is oft done in such cases. As for 
her calling them father and mother it is no 
more but what is ordinarily done to nurses, or 
servants; and what another whom he had 
brought up before was used to doe, who went 
away from them when she might have been 
serviceable to them. 

10—My sister brought no estate with her, 
as 1 ever heard of, hath no charge, her hus- 
band by her own confessions gave her none of 
the land to dispose of as her own.”’ 

“Left. William Dixie's Deposition :—He 
saith that coming to Capt. Lawthrope in the 
time of his last sickness, Mrs. Lawthrope and 
Mrs. Got did goe out of the room and Capt. 
Lawthrope said to him I am glad you are 
come, for I would have you to take notice that I 
give unto my wife all my estate so long as she 
liveth, and after her decease I give unto the 
Ministry of Beverly my tenn acre lott at home 
and my house upon the same; whereupon he 
asked the Capt. if he had acquainted his wife 
with it, and his answer was he had and she 
aproved well of it, and the ground in the 
woods he did give unto his Sister Cheever’s 
children; and soe they had no further dis- 
course about at that time or since. Sworne in 
Court at Salem 22 : 10, ’75. 

Attest, Hituuarp Veren, Clerk. 


Richard Prince, 10th mo., 1675. 

The Will of Richard Prince of Salem, aged 
67 years, dated 21st of 7th month, 1675, men- 
tions to son Joseph Prince § of ten acre lott bot 
of William Lord Sen’r, § acre of Marsh lying 
the further side of South field, of Salem, bound- 
24 
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ed by marsh of Goody Lemmans that was and 
George Gardner. Son Samuel Prince ‘4 acre 
of marsh that lyeth by the bars that goeth out 
of ye South field ;’? son Richard Prince ‘‘a lot 
in South field near Joseph Hardye’s five acre 
lott ;’’ son Jonathan Prince a half acre of 
marsh known by the name of Walker's Half 
acre,also my dwelling house that standeth in the 
North part of my Orchard, my daughter Mary 
Daniel to my two grandchildren Stephen and 
Mary Daniel. I appoint my son Joseph Prince 
sole executor; mentions his wife ——. I ap- 
point my friends Mr. Henry Bartholmew and 
Mr. Joseph Grafton Sen’r overseers ; witnesses, 
Stephen Daniell and Edward Norrice. Pro- 
bated 22 10 mo., ’75. 

An Inventory of the above estate taken 21 
of October, 1675, by Joseph Grafton and Fran- 
cis Skerry. Amount £586, 18s, Od. 


Sam’l Crompton, 9th mo., 1675. 

An Inventory of the estate of Samuel Crump- 
ton, whoe was slaine ir the warrs against the 
Indians, taken this 29 9 mo., 1675, by Hilliard 
Veren Sen’r and Henry West. Amount 46, 
38, 00d. Allowed 21 10 mo., 1675, and ad- 
ministration granted to Jane ye relict. 


Richard Bishop, 9th mo., 1675. 

An Inventory of the estate of Richard Bish- 
op of Salem, taken 8th March, 1674-5, by 
Nathaniel Felton and Richard Croade. Amount 
£145 09s lld. Allowed 29 March, 1675; 
presented by Mary ye late wife of the deceased 
and John Durlan, one of the administrators of 
ye estate. 

‘The Deposition of Thomas Robbins, aged 
about 55 years, saith that he being in the 
chamber with Richard Bishop the night before 
he died, did heare him say that he did thank 
God he was then of perfect memory and would 
have him and the rest of the company take 
notice what was his mind and will, iu case it 
pleased God he should then die; which was 
this he would give his son Thomas Bishop his 
house and home lott where he lived, being m 
the whole about two aeres, out of which he 
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would give his grandchild Mary Durlan half 
an acre at the upper end of the lott, because 
he said he did not know but shee might marry a 
traidesman or a seaman and sothat part might 
be most convenient ffor her ; also he said Thom- 
as Bishop should not self this but leave it to 
his (Thomas’s) son Richard Bishop after him ; 
and being pressed upon to know what he would 
give his sons at Long Island, he said he would 
give them nothing for they had ne need of it, 
and for his son Nathaniel if he had not bin a 


‘ 
churle he might have sent his ffather some- | 


thing, but never did send him so much as a 
side of pork though he killed 20 fatt hogs in a 
yeare; and further this deponent saith that 


goodman Bishop hath severall tymes told him 


that he would give his Thomas after his wife’s 
decease all the upland that he had in the north- 
field and the half acre of salt marsh he had 
there, only Thomas should not sell it-but leave 
it to his son Richard after him, ffor he had an 
affection to that granchild and was minded the 


for the name sake should enjoy it after him, | 


and this he hath said to this depondent at sev- 
erall tymes. Saying take notice of it in case 
I should make no other will, that Thomas 
Bishop shall have all my land and this said he 
thou art able to swear to when I am dead. 
Taken upon oath 29 1 mo., ’75. 


Ww. Ilatnorne, Assist. 


“The deposition of John Bligh, aged about 
36 years, saith that ye night before his father 
Bishop died he heard him say,’’ (in substance 
to the above deposition.) 

“The deposition of Mary Bishop, aged about 
64 years, testifieth,”’ (in substance to the above 
deposition concerning the estate of her hus- 
band.) 

“The deposition of Richard Croade, aged 
about 46 years,’’ saith in the house of good- 
man Bishop with goodman Robbins he heard 
him say in substance what was testified to by 
Thomas Robbins, (all of the above depositions 
are of the same date.) 


A Power of Attorney from John Bishop of | 
South Hampton, in Long Island, to my brother | Skerry.”’ 


Fisherman, dated 22d day of May, 1675; wit- 


| nesses, Samuel Williams and Hilliard Viren 


| Sen’r. 
“The 12th day of the 5 mo., 1660. Wheras 
| Richard Bishop and Mary Goult intend by the 
| permission of God in some tyme to joyne to- 
gether in marriage and for the mutuall good of 
them both doe agree unto these articles and 
couenants hereafter exprest, viz., Impr. the 
| John Dorlan of Salem, in the county of Essex, 
said Richard Bishop doth covenant to and with 
the said Mary Goult that in case God please to 
| leave ye said Marie a widow then shee shall 
during yer naturall life have and enjoy the 
dwelling house of the said Richard Bishop with 
garden and orchard and the remayner of the 
2 acre lott the said house standeth upon with 
a lott of upland oppossit to the said house over 
the river with all timber and fyre wood weh 
| She may nessessaralie use for and during her 
life tyme but not two gyue nor make sale ofany 
of it ; as alsoe one halfacre of salt marsh lying 
upon the North River over against the house 
of the said Bishop to the said——Richard Bish- 
op doth couenant to and with the said Marie 
Goult that if the said Richard Bishop doe dye 
before the said Marie and then leave hera 
| widow that the said Richard Bishop shall grant 
| half of the estate he dyes possessed of vnto the 
| said Marie viz: of his cattell corne hay hous- 
hould goods and’ money as her own proper 
goods for ever for ever. 3. It is agreed mutu- 
allie betwixed the said pties that the house 
| wherein the said Marie Goult at present lyuth 
| in and shall be sould by Henerie Skerrie senior 
and Jefferie Massey for the paymt of the debts 
| William Goult left unpaid at the tyme of his 
ideath. 4. The said Marie doth promis and 
| grant to and with the said Richard Bishop that 
he the said Bishop shall have the best bed that 
no hath with all the furniture there unto 
unto belonging, and to the performance wherof 
I the said Richard Bishop have hereunto put 
my hand the day and year above written. 
Ricuarp Brsuorp. 
Witnesses thereto, Jefferie Massey, Henry 





| 
| 
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George Ropes, 10th mo., 1675. 

An Inventory of the estate of George Ropes 
taken by Edward Norris and Benjamin Gerrish. | 
Amount $29 0s 09d. Allowed 22 10, ’75. 
Administration granted to Win. 
after the debts are paid Mary the mother of | 
the deceased, to have the rest. 


topes, and 





Peter Wolfe, 9th mo., 1675. 

An Inventory of the estate of Peter Woalfe 
of Beverly, who died the 6th of 10 mo., ’75, 
taken by Humphrey Woodbury and John Hill. 
Amount £112 1ls 10d; presented by John | 
Black ye executor 21 10, 72. The widow is, 
by the will to have £10. 


] 
| 


— 
‘ 


George Coal, 9th mo., 1675. | 

The Will of George Cooll dated 8th Novem- | 
ber, 1675, mentions “I give to Mary Davis | 
whome I used to call mother ;”’ ‘‘I give to my | 
Master John Davis,’’ ‘‘my sisters Mary Tuck 
and Elizabeth Cooll.’? I appoint my friend 
Daniell Johnson and my master John Davis 
overseers and executors; witnesses, Thomas 
Ferman and Samuel fluster; probated the 30 
9 mo., ’75. 

An Inventory of the above estate taken by | 
Samuel Hurtt and Eleazer Linzy. Amount | 
25, 16s Od. 

John Bachelor, 9th mo., 1675. 

“TI John Batchelor, aged 63, being in pfect 
memory, do make this my last will and testa- 
ment in the year of our Lord 1673 and the 25 | 
year of the Reigne of or Soveraigne Lord | 





Charlse the Second King of England.”’ ‘If 
appoint my wife Elizabeth Executrix.” ‘I 


give my son John Bachelor my house I dwell 
in after my decease, and twenty acres of land 
which 1 bought of John Scuder, (except six 
acres more or less as it 1s now bounded, which | 
I give to John Cressy, as is hereafter expressed) 


the brook being the bound between his land and 
his brother Joseph’s, and allso a piece of land 
that lyes at the uper end of the said twenty 


| which was Nathaniel deceased.’’ 


| ters Sarah and Martha Perley, son Timott! 
and takes it beginning at Abram Warren’s | oat et ee ee 


Well, so down to the brook to the Common, | 4.4.4 


acres without the fence, with the hither end of | 


my salt marsh up to a place commonly called 
the Rocks where they cart downe wood. I 
give my son Joseph Batchelor all my land in 
the field together with the orchard and barne 
and the salt marsh lying beyond said Rocks 
commonly called Duck Cove and half an acre 
of marsh yt 1 bought of Joseph Root and halfe 
an acre of Jeoffry Massey.’’ ‘Also I give my 
daughter Hannah Corning ten pounds to be 
paide by my loving wife before her decease.’’ 
“I give my grandchild John Cressy six acres of 
land lying within my sonne John’s land as 
aforesaid along Royals neck and five pounds to 
be paid by my loving wife before her decease. 
1 appoint Henry Bartholmew and Deacon 
Prince overseers; witnesses, John Swinnerton 
and Berthiah Archard, 22 10, ’75.”’ 

An Inventory of the estate of John Batch- 
elor of Salem, who dyed the 13 day of Novem- 
ber, 1675, taken the 4th of December, 1675, 
by us John Raiment and Andrew Eliott. 


| Amount 230 00 3d. 


Samuel Stevens, 10th mo., 1675. 


An Inventory of the estate of Samuell Ste- 
vens taken 30th of Nov., 1675, by Henry West 
ond Nathaniel Puttnam. Amount £62 2s 0d. 
Allowed 2210, 75. Administration granted 
unto Rebecca ye relict of the deceased. ‘£10 
to be paid to Sarah the child of the deceased 
at the age of 18 years.” 


Allen Perley, Feb., 1675-6. 

Will of Allen Perley of Ipswich, dated 23d 
June, 1670, mentions ‘‘my three elder sons, 
viz., John Perley, Samuel Perley and Thomas 
Perley takeing their liberty at the age of one 
and twenty to leave me and yet I have given 


|unto them three parts of the land beyond 


Bachelours Brook and all that part of land 
Two daugh- 
23 years; wife Susanna extx. A codicil 
16th November, 1671. 

Thos. Small, 1st mo., 1676. 

‘‘To ye honored Court now held at Ipswich. 
The humble petition of Ruth Small late wife 
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of Thomas Small deceased, her husband dying 
intestate witvout making a will, shee having 
taken the advice of several of her friends as 
her ffather Small and her Unkell Grove hey 
brother John Buxton and Mr. John Putnam, 
do humbly request yt her estate may bee set- 
tled on herself and fouer children as followeth, 
1, yt ye Cuurt would be pleased te make ad- 
ministration of ye whole estate; 2, yt shee 
may have ye liberty to bring up ther children 
herselfe and yt they may continue with her tel 
they cum of aig; 3, that her son William as 
soon as he becomes of aig to have halfe of the 
farme adjoining Mr. Nathaniel Putnams not 
medling with the houseing; 4, yt as soone as 
my dafter Lidia and my dafter [lannah and my 
dafter Ann comes of eaige I paying them as 
legacies forty pounds apiece out of ye estate 
Jeft in my hands for yt end; 5, yt her flather 
John Small and her Unkell Edward Grove and 
her Brother John Buxton and Mr. Juhn Pur- 
nam be overseers.’’ 

On the above petition, that was dated Salem, | 
25th March, 1676, and signed by Ruth Small, | 
Jobn Small, Edward Grove, John Putnam and 
John Buxton, the Court doth order that the 
above be granted, only the £40 designed for 
the child deceased shall be equally divided be- 
tween the mother and threechildren. Allowed 
Salem 30 9 m., ’76. 

George Gittings, 4th mo., 1676. 

Am Inventory of the estate of George Gid- 
dings, late of Ipswich deceased, taken 19th of 
June, 1676, by John Whipple senr, Henry 
Benet and Nathaniel Wills. Amount 1021 12 
6. Allowed 27 4, °76, and administration 
granted to Jane the relict of the deceased. 

Henry Coleburn, 4th mo., 1676. 

An Inventory of the estate of Henry Cole- 
burn taken 26 June, 1676, by Richard Croade 
and Henry West. Amount £10 26; mentions 
that he carried the most of his estate with him 
to Virginia. Allowed 30 4, ’76, and adminis- 
tration granted to Sarah the relict. 

Joseph King, 4th mo., 1676. 





‘An Inventory of the estate of Joseph King, 


who was slaine with Capt. Lawthrop in the 
wars against the Indians, taken this 13 4 mo., 
76, by” by Hilliard Veren senr and John 
Burke senr. Amount £1102 08d. Allowed 
30 4, 76, and administratrion granted John 
Ruck. 


Abel Osier, 4th mo., 1676. 


An Inventory of the estate of Abel Osier, 
slayne in fight with the Indians, taken by Si- 
mon Horne and William Ross. Amount 3 1 
10; returned by Edmond Batter the adminis- 
trator, who is ordered to pay the balance to 
——, brother of the deceased, 28 4, °75. 


Richard Sibly, 4th mo., 1676. 


An Iuventory of ye estate of Richard Sibley. 
Amount 9410d Allowed 30 4, °76, and ad- 
ministration granted to Hannah relict of the 
deceased, who is ordered to pay to the 7 chil- 
dren of the deceased, viz: Samuel] the eldest 
£6 and to the rest £3 each, viz: Hana, Sara, 
Damaris, John, Mary and Elizabeth, to the 
sons when 21 years of age and the daughter at 
18 years. 


John Silsby, 4th mo., 1676. 


An Inventory of the estate of John Silsby, 
taken 26 June, 1676, by Hilliard Veren senr 
and Edmond ffoueryeare. Amount £74 16s 
00d. Allowed 30 4, 76, and administration 
granted to Bethiah the relict, she to pay £20 
to her son child of the deceased when 21 y. 


John Kitchen, 4th me., 1676. 


The Will of John Kitchen, dated the 20 
December, 1675, mentions my dwelling house 
and land belonging to it and about an acre of 
salt marsh by Castill Hill to my wife during 
her life and at her decease to my sun Robert 
Kitchen; mentions the rest of my children. I 
appoint my wife and son Robert exrs; witnes- 
es, Samuel Shattocke and Abraham Cole. Al- 
lowed 30 4, °76. 

An Inventory of the above estate taken 30th 
May, 1676, by Edward Flint and Richard 
Croade. Amount £398 04 00. 
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PHILIP ENGLISH. 


PART SECOND. 


The Prosecution of Philip English and his wife for 
Witchcraft. 


BY GEORGE F. CHEVER. 


Continued from Vol. II, Page 144. 





Another of the victims, with whose misdo- 
ings Mr. and Mrs. English were implicated, 
was Giles Cory or Corey, an octogenarian, 
whose barbarous fate stands on our records, 
as it ought to stand, in solitary cruelty. In 
his case, a8 was usual in these witchcraft cases, 
after the original accusation had been made,and 
the examination held before the magistrates ,va- 
rious witnesses were found, in addition to the 
original accusers,* to charge him before the 
Grand Jury with acts of witchcraft. He ap- 
pears to have been rather a simple-minded 
man, whose character, however, acquired firm- 
ness and decision, perhaps, through the ordeal 





* We have stated previously in the text, that the 
main body of the accusers, and as against those who 
were condemned and executed came from the village. 
We would here state, that by the term accusers, the 
complainants—those who began the persecution le- 
gally—are the rather intended, and not those wit- 
nesses who afterwards came in to swell the tide of tes- 
timony against the accused. The persecutions usu- 
ally began by complaints before the magistrates from 
a comparatively small cirele of afflicted ones,and then 
the cases went to the Grand Jury and trial; by which 
latter periods no lack of other witnesses was found, 
if needed. The original complainants or accusers we 
thus consider the legal cause of the persecutions, and 
the subsequent witnesses as only subordinate assist- 


ants—the result rather of the moving cause. The | 
accusers began the complaints,and the other witneses | 


helped to confirm them. We state this, that we may 
not be misapprebended historically. 

It is, however, more than probable, that the small 
circle of accusers at Salem Village indirectly caused 
the major number of all the witehcraft prosecutions, 
since some of that circle appear to have been freely 
sought and used as witch-detectors, and all may have 
been. They appeared as original accusers in very 


to which he was subjected. When his wife 
Martha was arrested, April 12, (an event hap- 
| pening before his own arrest, April 19,) and 
examined, Giles Cory seems to have been more 
than half persuaded that she had some famili- 
arity with evil powers, as he appears in evi- 
dence against her, and relates some trifling 
(though then thought strange) accidents or in- 
cidents happening in, or around bis house, 
which might bear the construction of witch- 
| craft. The drift of events, however, made him 
sensible, resolute and bold; and finally he 
| preferred to be pressed to death rather than 
| put himself on trial; and is said to have 
| asked his executioners to put more weight upon 
| him, the more quickly to end his misery. If 
| he was overborne by the popular prejudice of 
| that day in the beginning, he defied it the more 
| sturdily at the end. 

The testimony against Giles Cory before the 
| Grand Jury, or the Court, (probably both) 
appears to have been taken by Depositions on 
| Sept. 9. Ann Putnam appeared, and deposed 
| that, on the 13th April, his apparition* came 
and afflicted her, urged her to write in his 











* This apparition was, of course, the airy spectre 
shape or image of the d in question, sent to 
represent them, and could do great mischief, being 
Satanic. It was considered a very detestable device 
on the part of the persons practicing this kind of 
witchcraft, as they themselves in the body could be 
absent, or be perhaps professing and practising kind- 
ness to their victims, and so use a diabolical treach- 
ery. Thus when Rebecca Nurse was examined, the 
magistrate said to her, ‘‘When this witchcraft came 
upon the stage there was no suspicion of Tituba— 
(Mr. Parris’s Indian woman)—she professed much 
love to that child Betty Paris, but it was her uppari- 
tion did the mischief, and why should not you also 
be guilty, for your apparition doth hurt also.” 

In some of the examinations,the accusers charged 
the accused of tormenting them in their own shape, 
which means in their own personal shape, and not in 
their spectral shape, which was rather a diabolical 
substitute, very often used and sentinstead. It will 
be remembered that all covenant witches or wizards, 








many cases, and thereby, as it were, set the fashion of | by their compact with the Devil, became owners of 


80 accusing. 


evil spectres or apparitions, 
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book, and so continued hurting her until April 
19, being the day of his examination—also 


| 


during that examination and several times since, 
grievously tormenting her—almost choking her 
to death, &c.; that she believed him a dreadful 
wizard, for since he had been in prison, he or 
his appearance had come to her a great many 
times and afflicted her; andshe owns upon her 
oath that this is the truth! 

Mercy Lewis says about the same, except | 
that his apparition had come and beaten her 
at times, ‘“‘almost braking my back,”’ &c. 

Sarah Vibber says about the same, except 


that she had seen him or his appearance tor- 
menting Walcott and the other two girls—that 
he whipped her—urged her vehemently to read 
and write in his book,t and cut her with his 
knife, &c. 

Mary Warren had pretty muth the same 
beating, biting, pinching and choking story to 
tell, and saw him afflict all the others. 

Elizabeth Woodwell solemnly swore, and 
Mary Walcott confirmed it, that she saw Giles 
Cory or his appearance at meeting at Salem, | 
since he has been in prison, being the lecture | 
day before Bridget Bishop was hanged, come | 
in and sit ‘‘in ye middlemost seat of ye men’s 
seats by ye Post,’ and then “‘saw him come 
out with ye rest of ye people.” 


| 





+ The book which the witches or wizards carried, | 
was often red, and contained, it would seem, some 
covenant or covenants with the Devil, and to sign it 
was to sign his laws and become an enrolled follower 
of his, and an accomplice in the plot against the 
Church. Oove of the charges made against about all 
the accused, whether in person or by their spectre, 


was their persistent efforts to induce the afflicted to | 


sign this book, and very many of the torments inflict- 
ed upon them were in consequence of their refusing 
soto do. Mary Warren stated, in her examination, 


that her master (John Proctor) made her put her | 


finger to this book, and her finger made a black mark 
upon it, and she trembled, and said she was undone, 
body and soul, and that she did so under threats of 
being drowned, &c. So potent and deadly was the 
Book, that Mary Warren said, that after she touched 


it, she eat bread and butter, and her finger blacked | 


the bread and butter also! See her examinations, 
ages 134 to 144, Vol. Salem Witchcraft. 





| when he was dying.” 


Benj’n Gould, aged about 23 years, said 
that, on the 6th day of April, Giles Cory and 
his wife came to his bedside, looked upon him 
some time and then went away, ‘‘and emedi- 
ately I had two penches [pinches] upon my 
side.’’ Another time he saw Giles Cory and 
John Proctor, ‘‘and I had such a paine in one 
of my feet that I could not ware my shu for 2 


| or 3 days.”” 


Susannah Sheldon said that ‘‘ye spectre of 
Giles Corey* murdered his first wife & would 


* According to Cotton Mather, Cory was eharged 
privately by Ann Putnam with a murder committed 
some 17 years before, in or about his house, and we 
append the account Mather gives, and evidently be- 
lieves in. Cory was, as Calef says, pressed to death 
for refusing to put himself upon trial, knowing from 
the nature and eharacter of the witnesses what his 
fate would be, (none having been cleared) preferring 
to bear whatever fate they might choose to inflict 
upon him; and in pressing him to death, (says Ca- 
lef, page 226) “his tongue being pressed out of his 
mouth, the Sheriff with his cane foreed it in again, 
Mather gives the fotlowing 
story, with a peeuliar preface of his own: 

‘’Tis a thousand pitties that we should permit our 
eyes to be so Blood-shot with passions as to loose the 
sight of many wonderful Things, wherein the Wis- 
dom and Justice of God would be Giorify’d. Some 
of those Things are the frequent Apparitions of 
Ghosts, whereby many Old Murders among us come 
to be considered. And, among many instances of 
this kind, I will single out one, whieh coneerned a 
poor man, lately Prest unto Death beeause of his Re- 
fusing to Plead for his Life. I shall make an Ex- 
tract of a Letter which was written to my Honoura- 
ble Friend, Samuel Sewal, Esq., by Mr. Putnam, to 
this purpose: ‘‘The Last Night my Daughter Ann 
‘was grievously Tormented by Witches, Threatning 
‘that she should be Pressed to Death before Giles 
‘Cory. But thro’ the Goodness of a Gracious God 
| «she had at last a little Respite. Whereupon there 
‘appeared unto her (she said) a man ina Winding 
| ‘Sheet, who told her that Giles Cory had Murdered 
| ‘him by Pressing him to Death with his Feet; but 
‘that the Devil there appeared unto him, and Cove- 
‘nanted with him, and promised him, He should not 

‘be Hanged. The Apparition said God Hardened 
| *his Heart, that he should not hearken to the Advice 
“of the Court and so Dy an easy Death; because as 
‘it said, It must be done to him as he has done to 
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have murdered this to, if she had not been a 
witch—yt his first wife gave him nothing but 
skim milk & he did it & yt Goody Procter’s 
spectre told her she murdered her owne child 
& yt it was sick & she did it because she would 
not be troubled with it, &c.”’ 

John Dorick, (Doritch) aged about 16, tes- 


tified among other things, that Giles Cory came | 


to him on the 20th August, and told him he 
wanted some ‘‘platers’’ (platters) for he was 
going to a feast (witch-feast) and that he had 
a good mind to ask his ‘‘dame”’ (mistress) for 
them, but she would not let him have them, 
“so he took the platers and cared them away, 
being gown (gone) about half a oure with 
them, then he brot them againe gowen (going) 
away and sayd nothing.” 


Elizabeth Booth, the wife of George Booth, | 





‘me. The Apparition also said, That Giles Cory was 


‘carry’d to the Court for this, and that the Jury had | 


‘found the Murder, and that her Father knew the 
‘man, and the thing was done before she was born. 
‘ Now Sir, This is not a little strange to us that no- 
“body should Remember these things all the while 
‘that Giles Cory was in Prison, and so often before 
‘the Court. For all people now Remember very 
‘well, (and the Records of the Court also mention 
‘it,) That about Seventeen Years ago Giles Cory 
‘ kept a man in his House that was almost a Natural 
* Pool; which man Dy’d suddenly. A Jury was 
‘Impannel’d upon him, among whom was Dr. Zorob- 
* babel Endicot, who found the man bruised to Death 
“and having clodders of Blood about his Heart. The 
* Jury, whereof several are yet alive, brought in the 
‘man murdered; but as if some Enchantment had 
‘hindered the Prosecution of the Matter, the Court 
* Proceeded not against Giles Cory, tho’ it cost him 
*a great deal of money to get off.”—“ 
Invisible World,”” pages 145-6. 

This Ann Putnam was one of the prominent ac- 
cusers in’ 1692, it must be remembered. Everything 
of a mysterious character, which could be found 
against the accused for the preceding twenty or thir- 
ty years was brought to the light at that day, and 
the death (murder) of this servant—of which there 


fonders of 


was no proof that his death was not accidental, the | 


man’s mental incapacity favoring the idea—was thus 
made the vindication of the barbarous punishment 
of Cory himself ! 





| and Alies (Alice) Booth testified, that on the 


12th of this September at ye widow Shaflin’s 
| house, in Salem, there appeared to us ‘‘a grate 
number of wicthes (witches) as near as we 
could tell about fifty; thirteen -of which we 
| knew,who did receiue the sacrament [this was 
la spectral meeting of the Devil’s Church] 
in our sight, amongst whicth we saw Giles Co- 
ry, who brought to us bread and wine urging 
| us to partake thereof, but because we Refused 
he did most greviously afflect and torment us, 
and we belicue in our hearts that Giles Cory 
is a wizzard, &c.”’ 
| Cory had refused to be put upon his trial’, 
/as not one had been cleared of those ac 
cused and tried. He was silent, and was sen= 
tenced to be pressed, and was pressed to death 
on the 19th Sept. The First Church, of which 
he was a member, had excommunicated him 
on the 18th. Thus was added another martyr 
to the delusion or deviltry of that day—anoth- 
er (supposed) plotter against the N. E. Church; 
The Court which sentenced him, and which 
sat on the 9th September in Salem, also con- 
demned his wife Martha with others at the 
same session, (says Felt) and then she too was 
formally excommunicated by the village church ; 
and upon the 14th, two of the Deacons were 
| desired to inform her of it in the prison here. 
| On the 22d, she, in company with Alice Park- 
| er, Ann Pudeater, and five more were hung. 
i humble petition* of Ann Pudeater to the 
| * We herewith append a copy of herpetition. Ann 
| Pudeater was the widow of a Jacob Pudeater, whe 
| appears to have been a nephew of the Mr. John 
| Brown, whose son or grandson married Mary, the 
daughter of Philip English. The name “Pudeater” 
was most probably a Jersey (French) name,and Pud- 
eator only a New England version of Pudetre or Pw- 
destre—just as Poindexter (a Jersey name) was orig- 
| inally Poindextre or Poindestre. 
Ann P. was indicted for witchcraft committed upon 
Mary Warren, who was one of the principal witnesses 
against her. One of them, Sam’l Pickworth, testi- 


| fied, that as he was standing at or near the corner of 
| 





Capt. Higginson’s house, in the evening, a woman 
flew by him like a bird and went into Ann Pudeat- 
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Judge and Bench, after condemnation, is on 
file (with otner papers in her case) among the 
records, and exhibits all the spirit of conscious 
and injured innocence,with the touching meek- 
neas of the true martyr. 

Martha Cory at the time of her arrest (March 
19) was a member of the church at the Vil- 
lage, and was arrested on the complaint of 





er’s house, and he believed it to be her. [And no 
doubt returning from some witch meeting through the 
air.) Another witness said Ann P. admitted such a 
fact! She had moreover filled quite a number of lit- 
tle vessels or pots in her house with grease to make 
soap of, and these pots were supposed and believed 
to be filled with witch ointments! On such and simi- 
lar evidence she was convicted. 

Mrs. P. appears to have been, according to the 
evidence, a kind-hearted woman to her neighbors, 
who mistook her kindness for that malicious inquis- 
itiveness,which only sought their confidence,that she 


might the more readily and easily injure them. It | 
will be seen, by her petition,in what estimation one | 


at least of her accusers had been publicly held: 
“The humble petition of Ann Pudeator unto ye 
honoured Judge and Beach now Sitting in Judica- 
ture in Salem humbly sheweth— 
That whereas your Poor and humble Petitioner 
being condemned to die and knowing on my owncon- 


science as I shall shortly answer it before ye Great | 


God of heaven, who is the searcher and knower of 
all hearts: That the Euidence of Jno Best Senr and 
Jno Best Junr and Saml! Pickworth weh was giuen in 
against me in Court were all of them altogether false 
and untrue and besides the abouesaid Jno Best hath 
been formerlv whipt and likewise is recorded for A 
Lyar. I would humbly begg of yor honours to Take 
it into your Judicious and Pious consideration, That 
my life may not be taken away by such false Eui- 
d and wit ,» as these be, likewise ye 
Euidence given in against me by Sarah Church 
and Mary Warren I am altogether ignorant off 
and know nothing in ye least measure about it, 
nor nothing else concerning ye crime of witch- 
craft for woh I am condemned to die as will be 
known to men and angells att the great day 
of Judgment, begging and imploring your prayers 
att the throne of grace in my behalfe and your poor 
and humble petitionr shall for euer pray as she is 
bound in duty for your honr health and happiness in 
this life and eternall felicity in the world to come.” 
[Vol. Salem Witchcraft, pp. 322-3.] 





| Edward Putnam and Henry Keney, yeomen, 
both of Salem Viilage, in bebalf of Ann Put- 
nam, wife of Thos. Putnam, Anna Putnam, 
daughter of Thos. P., Mercy Lewis,* living in 
, Thos. P.’s family, Abigaile Williams, one of 
Mr. Parris’ family, and Elizabeth Hubert, 
(Hubbardt) Dr. Grigs’ maid. Thus, in this 
case also, the first complaints came from the 
village. A long deposition appears in this 
case from Edward Putnam and Ezekiel Cheev- 
er, who, on the complaint of Ann Putnam that 
Martha C. was often tormenting her, visited 
Mrs C. on the 12th March, and on a semi-in- 
| quisitorial errand ; which Mrs. C. suspected, 
| for she met them in asmiling manner, and 
| told them that she knew their object, and that 
they had come to talk with her about being a 
| witch, but that she was none—that she could 
| not help peoples talking of her, &c. 

There is something in this deposition which 
is somewhat obscure and unintelligible about 
Ann Putnam’s testimony, ere they went, as to 
| the clothes Mrs. C. was then wearing or should 
| wear, and her refusal to tell them, &c., and 
their suspicions of witchcraft being confirmed 





*The way in which Mercy Lewis may have been 
finally led to accuse Martha Cory can be seen, per- 
haps, in the following deposition now on the Court 
| Records. Such suggestions were doubtless freely 

offered to the offlicted in 1692: 
Ephraim Shelden v. Martha Cory. 

“April 10, 1692. The deposition of Ephraim Shel- 
den, aged 20 years, who testefieth and saith, I this 
deponent being at the house of Lewetent Ingersol 
when Mercy Lewes (Lewis) was in one of her fits I 
heard her ery out of Goodwife Cloyce, and when she 
came to herselfe she was asked who she saw, she an- 
swered she saw nobody, they demanded of her wheth- 

| er or noe she d‘d not sec Goodwife Nurse or Soodwife 
| Cloyce or Goodwife Cory she answered she saw no- 
body. [Vol. Salem Witchcraft, page 54.] 

¢ According to the Court Records, Martha Cory was 
indicted for afflicting Elizabeth Hubbard. She may 
have been indicted more than once, but the papers 
be lost, as in the case of John Willard, two ot the 
seven indictments in his case being missing. The 
witcheraft papers now on record are by no means 

perfect. 
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by questions asked by Mrs. C. herself, in con- 
firmation of what Ann Putnam had said. It 
is very probable that these men put leading 
questions to Mrs. C: and then misunderstood 
her in turn, They talked a great deal with 
her on the complaint made against her, and 
how greatly the name of God and religion aud 
the church was dishonored by these means, but 


she seemed in no ways concerrted for anything | 


about it, “but to stop the mouthes of people 
that they might not say thus of her.”’ She 
told them, she did not think that there were 
any witches,{ whereupon tacy told her that 
they were fully satisfied that there were such 
persons: She gave them to understand, that 
if she had been (like some) shothful, and not 
mindful of anything good,she might bea witch, 
for the Devil could not be blamed for making 
witches of such persons; but they had no 
reason to think thus of her, for she had made 
a profession of Christ, and rejoiced to go and 
hear the word of God. They then told her, it 
was not her making an outward profession, 
which would clear her from being a witch, for 
witches had often ‘‘crept into the churches.”’ 
*sMuch more discourse we had with her, but 
shee made her profession a cloake to cover all.”’ 

It is easy to see by this statemrent of the two 
church members, fur such they were, that they 
were believers in her guilt.* She told them a 





existence of witches—such witches as were then sup- 
posed to be troubling the eountry—very probably 
operated against her. In the sense in which she in- 
tended it, she, however, was right, and the church 
#members wrong, as history has proved. Mrs. Cory 
wasa sincere Christian woman—died like a true 
martyr—and in all probability ¢ould searcely con- 
ceive of the malignant power and acts then attribut- 
ed to the supposed witches. Guiltless herself, she 


could imagine no such guilt in her neighbors. She J 


was wise enough to perceive, however, that the Devil 
had indeed comre into the neighborhood, when the 
innocent and virtuous there were suspected of such 
kinds of deviltry. 


truth during this conversation, which was per- 
haps turned against her—‘‘that the devill was 
| come down amongst us in great rage, and that 


| God had forsaken the earth.’ ‘Fhis was doubt- 


| less construed into a knowledge on her part of 
| the designs atid purposes of Satan, gained by 
initiation into his secrets and iniquities: 

In her case, the papers relating toan exami< 
nation are waniing, nor are there many separ 
ate complaints. She, as well as her husband; 
are, however, occasionally mentioned in various 
complaints, ds ineluded with other’,—a com- 
nion custom with the circle of accusers, whd 
thus doubly and trebly ensnared their victims: 
The *apparitions,”’ ‘‘shapes,”’ “‘spectres’’ and 
‘‘appearances,’’ to say nothing of the actual 
bodily presence of the accused, were visible 
here, there,and everywhere,when rieeded ; eith- 
er by the Devil. or the afflicted. Though in- 
visible to ordinary eyes, yet these shapes, ap-= 
paritions, specttes*, and the like; could 


} 


} 








with an eminent prayer upon the ladder,” (pagé 
226). She evidently was considered as one of the 
plotters against the church, and her excommunica- 
tion Was most probably owing to this cause. 


* The various powers with which spectres were be: 
lieved fo be endowed dnd the object of their malice, 
aud which vexed our fathers to madness, are thug 
enumerated, in part; by Cotton Mather, (‘‘ Wonders of 
Invisible World,” page 51): 

“In the Prosécution of these Witchcrafts,among @ 
thousand other unaccountable Things, the Spectres 
have an odd Faculty of Cloathing the most Substan- 
tial and Corporeal Instruments of Torture with In- 
visibility, while the Wounds thereby given have 
been the most palpable Things in the World; so thaf 
the Sufferers assaulted with Instruments of Iron 
wholly unseen to the Standers by, tho’ to their cost 
seen by themselves, have upon snatching wrested the 
Instruments out of the Spectres’ Hands, and every 
one has immediately not only beheld, but handled an 
Iron Instrument taken by a Devil from a Neighbor. 
These wieked Spectres have proceeded so far as to 
Steal several Quantities of Money from divers peo- 
ple, part of which Money has before sufficient Spec- 





* Martha Cory was exeeuted Sept. 22d, Calef| tators been dropt out of the Air into the Hands of 
says this of her, “Martha Cory, wife to Giles | the Sufferers, while the Specters have been urging 


Cory, protesting her innocence concluded her life 
VOR. 11. 26 


| them to Subscribe their Covenant with Death. fa 





















be seen by the afflicted; who, moreover, were | 
most strangely and grievousiy tormented by 
them. In those days, to be sure, there were 
sume sturdy disbelievers in these ‘*fitts’’ and 
torments of the afflicted. Good, honest, vir- 
tuous, sturdy John Procter, was one of these 
disbeiievers,* and most probably lost his life 


such extravagant wayes have these Wretches pro- 
pounded the Dragooning of »< many as they ean into 
their own Combinat‘on, and the Destroying of others 
with Lingering, Spreading, Deadly Diseases; till 
our Country should at last become too hot for us.” 

This quetation from Cotton Mather is very impor- 
tint, as showing for what purpose and object the 
witches and wizards of 1692 tormented their victims. 
Ft was to force them into signing the Devil's Laws, 
and the plot against the church, or ¢perbaps failing ' 
that) to destroy them. This was the purpose aud 
object of the witchcraft of 1692, and should be borne 
continually in mind while reading its details. The 
Devil was at the bottom of this plot, and the witches 
and wizards were aiding him, both in person and by 
their spectres, and endeavoring, by torments and the 
like,to compel innocent people to join them and the 
Dewi in this work. Henee the witches and wizaids 
of 1692 were considered as the persecutors, and their | 
accusers as the suffering martyrs of the church! See | 
note, pages 81-2-3. 


*It would appear that John Proctor thought some 
of the accusers were feigning fits and torments, and a 
good whipping, or sober, steady employment at any 
rite would cure them. His belief evidently was, 
that the Devils or spirits tormenting them, could be 
hept off by industry in matters of this world, and 
were only encouraged to create further mischief by 
or through those,who were industrious only in prose- 
cuting their pursuits into matters beyond ts world. 

Some of the accusers of 1692 had good cause to 
hate and fear John Proctor, as will appear in the | 
text, but they were not the first in history, who di- 
verted the public odium from themselves against the 
innocent. The Jesuits called Luther a wizard, and , 
said that he himself confessed that he bad familiar- | 
ity with Satan! And at the time he died, all the | 
possessed people in the Netherlands were quiet. | 
The Devils in them said the reason was, because | 
Luther had been a great friend of theirs, and they 
owed him that respect as to go us far as Germany to | 
attend his funeral! The Waldenses were traduced | 
as witches. The Huguenots are said to owe their 
name to Hugon, a diabolical spectre, which haunted | 


for expressing his honest convictiuns, as we 
shall endeavor to show. We will do this now, 
and as we consider, without a wide departure 
rom our proposed plan, since one of his aceu- 
sers (Mary Warren), to whom we shall call- 
special attention,is named in two depositions— 
one left by Edward Bishop and wife, and the 
other by Mrs. English—as having expressed ,- 
when in prison herself for witchcraft, a strong 
assertion as to the utter worthleseness of the 
evidence generally s:ven by the afflicted per 
sons. Proctor’s case, moreover, reveals some 
of the personal causes of the persecution. It 
is but simple justice that the whole truth— 
both sides—of this witchcraft tragedy should 
appear. 

John Proctor or Procter is said to have been 
a resident of Salem proper,and also to have 
been arrested on account of the interest he 
took in his wife’s behalf, when she was exam- 
ine. having rendered himself disagreeable to 
the prosecuting witmesses. He therefore was 





i accused on the spot,and subsequently condemn- 


ed and executed. Both he and his wife had 
before this lived at Ipswich, and there is now 
on file (in the Essex Co. Records—Vol. Salem 
Witcheraft, pp. 74-5-6) a Petition to the 
Honorable Court of Assistants then sitting in 


| Boston, signed by therty-one inhabitants of Ipe- 


wich, on the behalf of John Proctor and his 


, Wife, *‘now in trouble and under suspition of 





a certain city in Franee, and is said to have been seen 
(by Catholic Priests perhaps) near the place where a 
number of Protestants worshipped,-and who weie at 
once called Hugonots by the Papists, and as the sers 
vants and worshippers of that Demon, - who went un- 
der the name of Hugon. Here too a pious fraud is 
perhaps pereeptible,in order to crush the Protestants. 

Increase Mather, father of Cotton Mather, in his 
tract (now rare} called ‘‘Cases of Conscience con- 
cerning Witchera‘t,” narrates these, and many such 
cases of fraud abroad, but appears to have been blind 
to the same arts at home—in Massachusetts —in 1692. 
ihrough the kindness of Mathew A. Stickney, Esq., 
we have been enabled to peruse this rare tract, (Mr. 
S. having a copy) which is filled with the lore of 
demonvlogy. 
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witcheraft.’”’ In this petition they plainly in- | 


timate, that this witcheraft persecution is of | 
the Devil, and ‘‘suppose it May be A Method | 
weh in the Seveerer but Just Transactions of 
the Infinite Majesty of God yt he sometimes 
may permitt Sathan to prsonate, Dissemble and 
thereby abuse innocents, and such as Do in the 
fear of God Defie the Devill and all his works. 
The Great Rage he is prmitted to attempt holy 
Job wth—The abuse he does the fimous Sam- 
uel in Disquieting his silent Dust, by Shad- 
dowing his venerable prson in answer to the 
Charms of Witcheraft, and other instances 
from Good hands, may be Argd, Besides the 
unsearchable footstepps of God's Judgments, 
yt are brought to Light every morning yt As- 
tonish or weaker Reasons, To teach us Adore- | 
tion, Trembling and Dependance, &c.’’ Then 
the petitioners state they deem it a duty to of- | 
fer thus much for ‘‘the clearing of or neigh- 
brs Innoceuce; viz, That we never had the least 
knowledge of such a nefarious wickedness in or 
said neighbors since they have been within or 
acquaintance. Neither doe we remember any , 
such thoughts in us concerning them, or any | 
action by them or either of them, Directly ' 
tending that way no more than might be in ! 
the lives of any other prsons of the Clearest | 
Reputation as tv any such Evills. What God | 
may have leit them to, we cannot Go into 
God’s pavilions Cloathed with Cloudes of} 
Darkness, Round About.’’ 

‘<But as to what we have ever seen or heard | 
of them upon or Consciences we Judge them | 
Innocent of the crime objected.’’ { 

‘‘His Breading (breeding) hath been amongst | 
us, and was of Religious Parents in or place, 
and by reason of Relations and Properties wth | 
in or Towne hath had constant intercourse | 
with us.”” The Petitioners say they speak . 
upon personal acquaintance and observation, | 
and leave their neighbors’ testimony, as their 
own ‘‘to the wise thoughts of yr Honors.”’ | 

Thus much for the character of John Proc- | 
tor* and his wife, from those who knew them. 





* John Proctor appears to have owed his persecu- 
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On the 8th of April a warrant was issued for 
the arrest of his wife Elizabeth, and Sarah 
Cloyce, the wife of Peter Cloyce, both of the 
Village, for suspicion of witchcraft practised 
upon the bodies of Abigail Williams and John 
Indian of Rev. Mr. Parris’ family, Mary Wal- 
cott, Ann Putnam and Mercy Lewis. It would 
seem by the Records that Mrs. Proctor and 
Mrs. Cloyce were brought before ‘‘a Council” 
held at Salem April 11, at which were present 
Thomas Darforth, Esq., Deputy Governor, - 
James Russell, Maj’r Sam’l Appleton, John 
Hathorne, Capt. Sam’l Sewall, Isaac Adington 
and Jonathan Corwin, Esqrs. Rev. Sam‘l 
Parris was appointed “to wright ye examina- 
tion,’’ and did so, according to the Record, 
though the examination is now missing. It 


, Seems by the Record, that Jehn Proctor was 


personally present, and was accused also by 


' Abigail Williams and Ann Putnam, of witch- 


crafc practised on the body of Mrs. Pope, the 
wife of Mr. Joseph Pope, and others, ‘‘who 
ware at said time accordingly afflicted appa- 
rent to all.’ Marcy Lewis and —— Gold 
charged Proctor at the same fime. ‘Upon 
tion to Mary Warren, as most probably his wife's 
also was due to the same cause. Thus he was indict- 
ed for afflicting Mary Warren on the 26th March, 
and Mary Walcott at the time corroborated the com- 
plaintof Mary W. The other two indictments against 
him were for afflicting MaryWalcott and Mercy Lewis 
on the llth April. Mary Warren therefore appears 
to have been his first accuser. 

The most prominent accusers and complainants 
throughout the witchcraft persecution were—to judge 
by the records—Elizabeth Booth, who appears in 8 
cases—Elizabeth Hubbard in 20—Nathaniel Inge:- 
soll in 6—Mercy Lewis in 10—Rev. Mr. Parris in 6 
—Thomas Putnam in 4—Edward Putnam in 7—Jobn 
Putnam in 6—Thomas Putnam in 8—Ann Putnam 
in 19—Susannah Shelcon in 8—Sarah Vibber in 10 
Mary Walcott in 16—Mary Warren in 12— Abigail 
Williams in 8. 

The Putnams, (the men), as well as various other 
male inhabitants of the village, seem to have com- 
plained at times on the behalf of others, but with 
full bef liein the charges made—and sometimes ap- 
pear ae witnesses also. 
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which sd Jno Proctor and his wife,* and Sarah | aged about 20, deposed before the Grand Jury, 
Cloyce were all committed to prison per ad-| June 30, 1692, that she had often seen the ap- 
vice of yeCouncill.”” This record onthe Court | parition of Mrs. P, among the witches, [at 
files proves conclusively, as we have before | witch meetings] and that she had often bitten, 





shown, how deep seated wag the belicf of the | 
witcheraft even in the minds of the high offi- 
cers of the Council, and the prompt action 
taken unhesitatingly by them in such matters, 
as early as April 11. On the next day, more- 
over, these accused parties, with one Dorcas 
Good, were promptly sent to Boston jail, most 
probably for greater security, 

Against both Mis. and Mr. Proctor appeared, 
and with considerable virulence,one Mary War- 
ren,f and against him, John Indian. Mary W., 











*In a previous note we have given Calef’s version 


of the commitment of John Proctor, and of the ex- perhaps went up with his family to see and 


periment made upon one of jhe accused—making 
one of them repeat the Lord’s prayer, &c. Felt in 
his Annals of Salem (Vol. 2 page 476) says thut 
Elizabeth, wife of John Proctor, was the person so 


experimented upon. This was done in the presence, | 


and doubtless by the sanction, and most probably by 
the order of the Council then sitting, and shows the 
ignorance and fanaticism of the times, and that too 
in high quarters. The high officers of that day, it 
must, however, be said, were as wise, if not wiser 


than some of the then magistrates, in England 
g » in England, on | murdering others by her spectre. 


such matters. 


. | 
As evidence of the excitement in the village, and 


the supposed importance of the witchcraft there, 
Felt says (vol. 2, page 476) that by March 11] a fast 
was held there for the calamity, and on April 1], a 


month later, we see the highest council in the State | 


assembling there to investigate for themselves the 
matter. 


+ This Mary Warren was a servant at John Proc- | 


tor’s when she accused him. It is a noticeable fact, 
that various prominent accusers in 1692 were servants 
in families. Thus Mary Warren was @ servant at 
John Proctor s—Elizabeth Hubbard was a servant at 
Dr. Grigs’—Mercy Lewis belonged to Thos. Put- 
nam’s family—very probably a servant—Elizabeth 
Churchill wasa servant at Geo. Jacobs, sen’r's. From 
all that can be gathered now,it is pretty certain that 
John Proctor and Geo. Jacobs, senior, owed their 
persecution to complaints made by their own servants 5 


and in both these cases the complainants were taken 


to task for their fashion of ‘fitts,” and may have had 


choked and pinched her, and pressed her stom: 
ach until the blood came out of her mouth, and 
that on the day of her (Mrs. P.’s) examina- 
tion,she.(Mary W.) saw her torture Mary Wal- 
cott, Mercy Lewis, Ann Putnam, Elisabeth 
Hubbard and Abigaii Williams, &c, Now this 
Mory Warren had been living asa servant 
maid at John Proctor’s, and was living there 
when the delusion began, and appears to 
have fullen herself into the fashion of ‘‘fits’’ 
at a pretty early day. When Mrs, Nurse? 
was examined at the village, (March 24) this 
girl was Jeft there overnight by Proctor, who 


hear the examination, or else the girl went up 





revengeful feelings in consequence. As to the truth 
pf this in the case also of Geo. Jacobs, see the con- 
fession made by Sarah Churchill in the trial of Ann 


| Pudeator. (Vol. Salem Witchcraft, page 314.) 


* Mrs. Nurse fell a victim to the delusion, and was 
most inhumanly treated, Abigail Williams (the 
niece of Rev. Mr. Parris) thus brings her into con- 
neetion with the plot against the church, and as 


Abigail Williams on the 31st May deposed, that 
the apparition of Rebecca Nurse had vexed her great- 
ly, particularly during seven days in March,and two 
each in April and May, and that she saw this appa- 
rition at a sacrament, sitting next to the man witha 
| high crowned hat, [the Devil] and that this appari- 
tion confessed to her its guilt in committing several 
murders in company with Sarab Cloyce (the sister of 
Rebecca Nyrse) or her apparition, upon Goodman 
Harwood, Benjn Porter,and RebeccaShepard. [Vol. 
Salem Witohoraf, page 95.j 
| Rebecca Nurse was imprisoned March 24th, but 
| her spectre was out doing all this mischief. Har- 

wood (one of the parties murdered) was killed by 
| falling off from his cart, but the apparition of Mrs. 
| Nurse was supposed to have pushed him off, and then 
| beat the breath out of him. (p. 98) Rebecca Shep- 
| ard died of a malignant fever. The other died, we 
may presume, by disease or accident, but the sus- 
pected had to bear the blame through the spectres 
they employed, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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there by permission. The next morning he 
went to fetch her home,and met one Sam’! Sib- 
ley, who was then going toa Mr. Phillips’, and 
asked him ‘‘how the folks did at the village?’ 
which was then inan uproar on this witchcraft 
matter. Sibley answered (see his deposition, 
page 63, Vol. Salem Witchcraft,) ‘the heard 
they were very bad last night, [thé afflicted 
ones perhaps] but he had heard nothing this 
morning.” Proctor replyed he was going to 
fetch home his jade, [Mary Warren] he left 
her there last night, and had rather given 40s 
than let her come up. Sd Sibley askt why he 
talkt so. Proctor replyed if thay were let 
alone, Sir, we should all be devills and witchest 
quickly; they should rather be had to the 
whipping post, but he would fetch his jade 
home and thrust the Devil out of her,and more 
to the like purpose, crying, hang them—hang 


moreover owned before the Court, that he 
meant Mary Warren as the girl spoken of in 
the deposition of Sibley. 

Now Mrs. Proctor was accused shortly after 
this, and as Proctor most probably took this 
girl home, and kept her at the spinning wheel, 
and perhaps gave her a ‘‘threshing,’? we can 
see why she may have been desirous of revenge, 





—or why, at all events, Mr. and Mrs. Proctor 
would be no favorites of hers, as they most 
| probably both agreed that the tormented ‘had 
rather be had to the whipping post,’’ or at all 
| events be kept busy at work. 

Another witness, whom Proctor or his appa- 
rition greviously tormented,was John Indian, a 
| servant in Rev. Mr. Parris’ family—the hus- 
| band of Tituba. Now Proctor told Lt. Nath’l 
| Ingersoll, who declares it in Court, (Vol. Sa- 
| lem Witcheraft, page 66) ‘that John Proctor 


them. And also added, that when she was tould Juseph Pope (whose wife was one of the 
first taken with fits, he kept her close to tie | afflicted ones) yt if he had John Indian in his 


wheele [spinning wheel] and threatend to | custody hee wonld beat ye devell out of him.” 
thresh her, and then she had no more fits till | John Indian doubtless heard this speech, and 
the next day he was gone forth and then she | the whole charmed circle also, and, trembling 
must have her fits again forsooth.’’ Proctor,} | in their shoes, made common cause, we may 
~ +¢it seems that when Mary Warren was firet afllict- | presume, against John Proctor, 

ed with fits, her master told her that he wished she | The outcry against Mrs. Proctor, as well as 
was more afflicted—she and all of the afflicted ones | her husband, at first came from a small circle, 
Mary Warren then said (she tells the story) ‘‘what | though, as is often the case in these prosecu- 
makes you say so? He answered, because you goe | tions, by the time the affair reached the Grand 
to bring out Innocent persons.” [Vol.Salem Witch- | Jury, as it naturally did, the list of witnesses 


craft, page 139 ] elle] * 'T . = h 
Sais Story Wareen cow the sqqactten of Geety swelled.* The madness was contagious. Mary 


Cory at her master’s house, and told her master she | ~~~ 
saw it, and he toid her it was his shadow! In at- * As we have before stated, when persons were 
temptimg to clutch at it, she pulled her master over. | once arrested and committed for witchcraft in 1692, 
Whereupon he told her, that he now saw that no witnesses were not wanting to confirm the testi- 
heed ought to be given to her “‘talkings’—that all | mony of the first accusers. The testimony admitted 
the afflicted were “‘possessed with ye Devil,” forthat | at that day, however, was largely spectral and in- 
it (the appurition) was nothing buthis shape! Mary ferential. Our fathers were then much exercised, 
Warren tells this herself. See Vol. Salem Witeb- | and even after the delusion of 1692, as to what testi- 
craft, page 141. | mony ought to be taken as proofof witchcraft. The 

For a remarkable case of spectral illusion, see Sir | Jews in all probability proved the crime ot biblical 
David Brewster on Natural Magic, (Harpers’ Fam. sorcery, &c., by tw direct witnesses—seeing or hear- 
Lib., Vol. 50, Letter 3.) 














ing the enchantments used, or conjurations or spells 


¢ Proctor was indicted for afflicting Mary Warren 
on the 26th March—the day after his conversation 
with Sibley wn regard to this Mary Warren—a fact not 


or charms made by the accused, that is, by visible or 


audible proof of the idolatrous crime of forsaking 
the true God and cleaving to false Gods or the Devil 








without significance. or evil spirits for strength and assistance. The Jews 
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Warren} and her compeers were then well sup- | 


most probably used no other methods to detect witches 
and witchcraft. None appear at least. 
Our fathers mistook tue illusion, or the apparent 


sin of witcherafe of 1692 for the biblical sin itse!/— 
whatever that may have been—aud continued the 
error also in the matter of the testimony used to 
proye the crime. Thus the accused of 1692 were of- 
ten arraigned, pot (as it were) for viseb/e, but invisi- 
ble crimes—for tormenting by and through spectres, 
or on @ species of circumstantial and inferential evi- 
dence — and that most wanifestly ivconclusive and 
unreliable. 

Perplexed as they were about the evidence, (as 
they evidently were perplexed,) one course did ap- 
pear clear to them, and that was to obtain confessions 
of guilt. They then felt themselves secure, since 
confession was self-condemnat.on—a}lowable ju Serip- 
ture—as jn the case where Dayid punished the Am- 
alekite, who confessed (tbough falsely perhaps) that 
he had killed Saul. Confession of guilt was then the 
most reliable proof, and hence strenuous efforts were 
made to obtain such confession. It was even extorted 
from some of the accused of that day. They were 
importuned, and even tortured to obtain such con- ° 
fession; nor was extorted confession then thought to 
be unreliable, Those, moreover. who confessed ; 
themselves guilty, and adhered to their confession, 
were not punished in 1692—only those who denied 
their guilt! Was this according tothe Jewish Law? ; 

+ Mary Warren,a‘ter her own arrest for witchcraft, 
was examined April 19 at Salem Village, and then 
again in prison. At her first examination, she 
said she was innocent, but the current against 
her being very strong, she dexterously fell into fits 
herself, and had to call upon the Lord to save her 
from the vengeance of Bridget Bishop, Goody Cory 
and Proctor and his wife, who were then endeavor- 
ing by apparition to choke her, that she might not | 
confess and expose them. Then she was examined 
privately before the magistrates and ministers at the 
game date. Her whole conduct at that time appears 
to have been a master piece of acting. 

At her examination in prison ,she confesses the 
very first thing—“that her Master Proctor was al- 
ways very averse to putting up bills for public prayer 
—and wished her to sign the Devil’s book, &c. [See 
Vol. Salem Witchcraft, page 132.] | 

We see in this confession the religious drift of the 
persecution. Proctor was evidently considered as a | 
backslider from the church—one of the plotters | 


against it. He was one of those present at the Dev- | 


ported by others. It so bappened, that just 
arter Mrs. and Mr. Proctor were arrested, 
Mary Warren herself was also arrested (April 
18) in company with Giles Cory and others 
for practising witehera’, upon Ann Puinam, 
Mercy Lewis, Abigail Williams, Mary Walcot 
and Elizabeth Hubbard, and was examined on 
the 19th. She had assisted those very girls in 
the accusation of the Proctors, and was now 
accused by them in turn. The secret of this 
accusation was most probably divulged by 
‘**Betty Hubbard,” who testified on the ex» mi- 
natjon of Mary W. “that a little after this 
Mary was well, she, the said Mary, said, that 
the afflicted persons did but dissemble.’? (See 
Vol. Salem Witcheraft, page 130.) While in 
prison, this Mary Warren seems to have come 
to some sense of the truth of affairs, as the 
following testimony will show; though when 
examined subsequently, and denounced by the 
small circle as afflicting them, she soon retract- 
ed her plea of innocency, and already commit- 
ted in the matter, and to save her own life, 
confessed herself a witch, and accused* right 


: il’s sacrament, according to Deliverance Hobbs’s con- 


fessjon. 


* It is evident that Mary Warren believed that the 
accusers did dissemble, but on finding that such an 
expression was endangering her own life, as she was 
now accused in turr, she appears to have entered for 
safety's sake the lists again as an accuser. Did not 
the girls at the village whom she accused of dissem- 
bling, and she made no exception among them in her 


| accusation, intend that she should not break their 


charm, and forthwith draw her, therefore, into the 
terrors of the persecution? This is a dark fact [her 
testimony] in the nature and origin of thie witchcraf 


.“outery.” And then again these girls (the accusers) 


had all the sanction of the magistrates, the clergy, 


‘ and the more influential in the course they were pur- 


suing; and from the first, it is very likely, took that 
path for their operations, which was almost uncon- 
sciously laid out for them by the credulous and pre- 
figuring and almost intimating imaginations of Rev. 
Mr. Parris, and some others at the village. Itisa 
noticeable fact, that the girls began at first simply 
with strange actions, which may bave beer the re- 
sults of disease, mental or bodily, or the determina- 
tion to have some mysterious fun—to mystify the 
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magistrates or others. v. 
It may bave been with the intention of be- | Mary Warren. 
ing of some service to Mrs. or Mr. Proctor, or 1 June, 1692. Mary English Aged about 


both, that the following depositions were given, | 39 years Testi‘yeth that about « month ago at 
tis also to induce the magistrates to pause in | Salem That | heard the said Mary Warrine to’ 
their career. By the tenor of them, it appears | Speak the same words (as is Testifyed too by 
that Mary Warren, one of the afflicted ones. | Edward Bishop, Sarah Bishop and Mary Eas- 
when in Salem jail, and with the prospect of tey) that she said that the magistrates might 
a dark fate before her, told truths that ought as well Examen Keysers Daughter that had 
to have been known to the Court and acted | been distracted many years. And take notice” 
upon. We give the two depositions on file | of what she said as well as any of the EMicted' 
against her—both parties having been in Salem , persons, &e. 
prison with her: : As witness my band, Mary Encuisa. 
‘‘Edward Bishop Aged Aboute 44 yeures, Sa- | [Vol. Salem Witcheratt, pp. 145-6. p 
rah Bishop Aged Aboute 41 yeares, And Mary! [Nors.—The Mary Warren named above was a° 
Easty Aged Aboute 56 yeares, ali Tesiifie and servant maid living at John Proctor’s, and accused 
say that Aboute three weekes A-oe, to say, | bim and his wile of witchcraft, and was then accused 
when wee was in Salem Goale then and there | herself by some of the afflicted, and pat in prison as” 
we heard Mary Warrin seuerall times say that | * Witch. This Mary Warren ‘admits, it'will be seen, 
the Magistrates might as well examine Key- that she was out of her mind when she saw spectres. } 
sar’s Daughter that had Bin Distracted Many | There is, however, still more evidence guing* 
Yeares. And Take nvatice of what shee said : | to show that the aceusation against Mrs. Proc- 
as well as any of the Afflicted prsons, for said | tor was icivolous, if not even positively ma- 
Mary Warrin when I was Affticted ' thought ; licious, and wiich we herewith append; for 
I suw the Apparissions of A hundred persons: | wherever sich evidence exist in one casé, such’ 
for shee said hir Head was Distempered that | or similar evidence may have once existed in* 
shee could not tell what shee said. And the | others, and such proof shoald be presented, at 
said Mary Tould us that when shee was welb: all events, a8 a part of the history of the’ 
againee sheé could not say that shee saw any of | matter. 


the Apparissions at the Timte aforesaid.’’ In the latter part of March one Wm. Ray- 


linia omaninedliinness maiiachaiaae chaitireanalt ones | ment (Raymond?) was atthe house of Lt. In-" 
ments had been made to find out the witch who was af- | gersoll, and thus deposes : 

Arcting wed Then ee — were accused, | Wm. Rayment vs. Elizabeth Proctor. 

and the children may have heard these ver arties | ane oa 
as ccaieaiaiemanial it, and thereupon set in | The testimony of William Rayment aged 26 
the channél that credulity opened: for them. The | Ye@res OF thereabout, testifieth and saith that 
witehoraft case in the Morse family (1679-80) seems I being at the house of Leftnt Ingersol some 
evidently to have been the act, partially, it not whol- | time in the later end of March, there discours- 
ly, of a mere boy working upon the fears of his’ old 
and credulous grandparents. Asthe subject of witch- 
craft was very probably thoroughly discussed at that 
day in almost all tomitics. what more wwe than that tomorrow, to which Goody Ingersoll replied she’ 
young and keen wits, employed by the Satan or Devil | ,. : a ” ° a 
that peasenses.or reiges in mischievous beads, should did not believe it fur she heard nothing of it; 
see what could be done that way? Like aconflagra- 8 ™ of the afflicted persons being present, one’ 
tion, the matter was easy to start, but perhaps im- Of them or more eryed out, there Goody Proe- 
possible afterwards to stop. tur, there goody Proctor, and [an] old wich He 


ing conserning the examyning of seuerall per- 
sons suspected for witches, F was saying that I 
| heard that Goody Proctor was to be examyned 
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have her hang. Goody Ingersoll sharply re- | Ilere is the testimony of Sam’] Barton and 


proved them, then they seemed to make a jist 
[jest] of it. [Vol. Salem Witchcraft, page 
118.] 


[ Nore.—Such testimony as this of Wm. Rayment’s 
presents us with the darkest view, and most mischie- 
vous and wanton and wicked side of the witchcraft 
persecution of 1692, as originating in the wanton de- 
sire for mischief, Low far, however, the persecution 





is to be attributed to such causes, and bow far toa 


Sincere, though mistaken belief in the diabolical 
agency of the accused, it is difficult to determine. 
We think we see clearly both deception and delusion 
at times in the charges wade by the afflicted and the 
witnesses in 1692, and nave attributed both to the 
agency of the Devil or demoniac power acting upon or 
through the then accusers, or as the effects of bodily 
or mental disease. Another cause may be hinted at, 
namely, a diseased state of the visual organs them- 
eclves, by which the sufferers saw spectral shapes and 
were deluded by them. Sir Walter Scott appears 
thus to account for ‘‘apparitions” seen by various par- 
ties, including those phantoms who visited and even 
spoke to Mons. Nicolai, the celebrated bookseller of 
Berliu, and who himself knew thém to be phantome. 


(See letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, pages | 
26-7 et seq.) That there was more or less bodily | 


disease in those who saw ‘‘spectres” in 1692 may in- 
deed be true, but the spirit manifested by those ac- 
cusers, in their complaints, was often so false, mali- 
cious and wicked, that we infer them to bave been 
acting—not from themselres—but from a false and 
perverted and diabolical nature—truly Satanic. How 
far those accusers permitted themselves to be so used, 
and thus were guilty, and how far they were the un- 
Witting tools of evil, are questions somewhat difficult 
of solution. 

We have frequently spoken of thé accusere, in the 


text, as possessed of the Devil. We have, however, | 


used this phraseology, not only in its Scriptural, but 


ordinary sense. The posscssed of the Devil in the | 


Scriptures appear to have been demoniacs— involun- 
tary actors; but this does not appear to be the case 
with various of the accusers and witnessesin 1692. It 
is not unlikely indeed that some of those accusers 
and many of the witnesses were sincere believers in 
the witchcraft of the accused—were deluded. Abi- 
gail Williams and Mary Walcott appear to bave 
been mediums, through whom some other influence 
accused others. We have often spoken of the accu- 
sers as being possessed of the Devil, but the more 


strict and proper language defining euch accusers 


Juhn Houghton in the matter: 


| Samuel Barton and John Houghton for Eliz. 
Proctor. 
the testimony of Samuel Barton aged 25 
years or therabouts who testifieth and saith 
that I being at Thomas Putnams a helping to 
tend the afflicted ffulks i heard them tell Mer- 
cey lewes that she cryed out of Goody Prockter 
, and Mercey lewes said that she did not cry out 
| of Goody Procter nor nobody, she said she did 
say there she is, but did not tell them who,and 
Thomas Putnam and bis wife and others told 
her that she cryed out of Goody Proctor and 
Mercey lewes said if she did it was when she 
was Out in her head for she said she saw no- 
| body, this being the 20 of March in the year 
| 1691-2. 
| John Houghton aged 23 testifyeth and saith 
| I this deponent was present at the same time 
aboue written, and I heard Thomas Putnam 
,and his wife say that Mercy Lewis saw or 
| named the wife of John Procter in her fitt and 
we heard the sayd Mercy Lewis affirme that she 
never sayed that euer she saw her. 





would be, as being moved and instigated by a demon- 
ic spirit. It isnot probable that the accusers of 
that day could have been moved in all of their accu- 
sations by persona! malice against the accused, as the 
latter appear often to have been personally unknown 
tothem. We therefore donot charge upon them re- 
tenge as the prevailing motive, or mere personal mal- 
ice or mischief, though at times there are symptoms 
of them. When it is remembered that the prevail- 
ing belie! of the day favored wiicheraft—that the 
accusers were in the very centre of such belief—that 
they were urged on or used by others te accuse—were 
consulted frequently, and sent for, far and near, to 
detect witchcrafts—we cannot lay all the blame to the 
accusers themselves. Inthe centre of so much credu- 
lity and fanaticism as they were, ie it uncébaritable 
to suppose, thatsome of them were at times beside 
themselvcs in making those accusations, and did not 

know what miscbief they did, or were duing—and so 
| far involuntary, or at least unconscious agents in the 
| mischief! It is easier to say that the delesion was 
all fraud and imposture, thanto prove it. There wae 
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{Nore —It will be noticed in Sam’l Barton's tes- | 
timony, that Mercy Lewis said, that if she did ery | 
out of Goody Proctor, it was ‘‘when she was out in 
(of) her head.” It would seem by this testimony, 
that M. L, must have been beside herself at times— 
in astate of delirium—either crazy or possessed, 
as we say, of the Devil. At all events, her per- 
ception of a spectral appearance is connected with 
her own bodily disease—an important physivlogical 
and psychological fact. ] 

Here is the testimony of Daniel Elliott, which 
is terribly significant of the cause, certainly, 
of a portion of this persecution : 

Daniel Elliott for Eliz. Proctor. 

the testimony of Daniel Elets aged 27 years | 
or thereabouts who testifieth and saith that I | 
being at the house of lieutenant ingasons [In- 
gersoll’s} one the 28 of March, inthe year 1692, 
there being present one of the afflicted persons | 
which eryed out and said thears Goody Proctor, 
William Raiment junior being theare present 
tould the gearl she beleue she lyed for he saw 
nothing, then Goody ingerson told the garl she | 
told a ly for theare was nothing, then the garl 
said that she did it for sport they must have 
some sport. [Vol. Salem Witchcraft, page | 
125.] 

[Norte.—This testimony of Elliott suggests, wheth- 
eror no some of the other accusations were not 
made also for sport? Still, it will not do to class the | 





} 
} 
| 


whole under that head, because. of the language of 


one of the afflicted girls. It is indeed very probable 
that various of the afflicted of that day were suffer- 
ing from disordered sensation and perception, and 
actually felt certain pains and torments, which | 
they referred to the agency of the accused. (See | 
Upham’s Disordered Mental Action, Chap. LV. Tac- | 
tual Disorders.) | 
Some of the accusers in 1692 appear to have re- 
sembled “‘the possessed of Devils” (or more properly 
demons) mentioned in the New Testament, and it is 
a question, whether they were not similarly afflicted, 
and from like causes, and believed the accused to be 
actually tormenting them. Some of the demoniacs 
of the Bible looked upon the Saviour as a tormentor, 
and one of them said to him:—‘‘Let us alone—what 


tauch fanaticism, moreover, mixed up with this wite)- 





craft, and fanaticism is always sincere. 
VOL. 11. 26 
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have we todo with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
Art thou come to destroy us?” And again, as the 
Gadarene demoniac said: —“‘I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not” Here the demoniacs as. 
sociated the idea of persecution and torment with 
the presence and acts of the Saviour; and toa far 
less, but still manifest degree, does all evil in the 
world, now, and ever, demand to be let alone, and 
believe itself to be persecuted and tormented by that 


| which is good. Every evil or wrong denounces the 


good as its persecutor, and departs, with loud cries 
and fierce struggles, when exorcised by it. This is 


| the common experience of history. The witeheraft 


delusion itself, with all its accompanying horrors, 
seems to have been only the coming forth of a fa- 
natical spirit out of the distracted body-politic, ex- 
orcised by the spirit of a new era—by the advent of 
amore liberal faith and belief in New England. 

It does not appear that the Jews ever associated 
the actions of such demoniacs with witchcralt, as re- 
sulting from, or caused by it, or believed that witches 
or wizards ever had such power to so torment. The 
belief in such power, like the derivation of the words 
witch and witchcraft, appears to be of Teutonic or 
German origin, and a legacy from the dark and 
gloomy mythology of Northern Europe—the fruit, 


| very hikely, of the old Oriental (Hindoo) imagina- 


tion acting upon the ancient Celtic barbarism of 
Europe.) 

It was in vain that the Salem neighbors, als», 
of Proctor and his wife came forward to say,* 
‘¢ that to our apprehension they lived a Chris- 


* The following isa copy of the Petition in favor 


| of John Proctor and his wife, and which appears to 


have come from their Salem neighbors :— 
Petition in favor of John Proctor and Eliz. Proctor. 
We whose names are vnderwritten hauing seuerali 
yeares knowne Jobn Proctor and his wife do testifie 
that we neuer heard or understood that they were 
euer suspected to be guilty of the crime now charged 
vpon them and seuerall of us being theire neare 
neighbors do testify that to our apprehension 
they liued Christian life in their famely and were 
euer ready to helpe such as stood in neede of theire 
helpe. 
Nathaniel Holton sen’r George Smith, 
and Mary his wife, Ed. Edward Gaskill, 
Samuel Marsh 
and Priscilla his wife, 
James Houlton and 
Ruthy his wife, 
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tian life in their family and were ever ready to | The delusion was broken and dissipated ere 


helpe such as stood in need of their helpe.”’ 
One Elizabeth Booth appeared before the Grand 
Jury, June 30, and upon oath swore, that the 
spectres or ghosts of noless than four murdered 
persons had appeared to her, and charged Eliz- 
abeth Procter with killing them, and on truly 
frivolous grounds. 
Jones assured her,that Mrs. Procter killed him, 
“because he had a poght of sider of her which 
The spectre of Eliz- 
abeth Shaw told her Mrs. Proctor and John 
Willard killed her, because she did not use the 
Doctors they advised her to. 
John Felton’s wife told her Mrs. Proctor killed 


The spectre of one Hugh 


he had not paid her for.”’ 


her, ‘‘because she would not give her Aples | 


when she sent for sum.’’ And lastly, that the 
spectre of Dr. Zerubabel Endecot told her 
Mrs. Proctor killed him, ‘*beeause they differed 
in their judgments about thomas verie’s wife, 
and likewise ye said Elizabeth Proctor wold 
have kiled doc. Endeeott’s wife But cold not, 
But lamed her a good while.”’ 

With, and by such testimony as this, Mr. 
Ile 


executed,* and she only saved by pregnancy. 


and Mrs. Proctor were condemned. was 


John Holton, 

Nathaniel Holton jun’r, 

Samuel ffraytt 

and An his wife, 

Zachriah Marsh 

and Mary his wife, 

Samuel Endicott 

and hanah his wife, 

Samuel Stone, 

George Locher, 

Samuel Gaskill 

and provided his wife. 

[Vol. Salem Witchcraft, pp. 124-5.] 

The more sensible and reasonable portion of the 
people in 1692 were wiser than their rulers in regard 
to these witchcraft accusations against creditable 
persons, bnt had little or no power to act in the 
matter. 


99% 


* Calef says, (page 223) “He (Procter) pleaded 
very hard at the execution fora little respite of time, 
saying that he was not fit to die, but it was not 


granted.” Calef further states, and we quote it as 








The spectre of 


many months, and so she wassaved. None fell 
a more undeserved victineto it than John Proc- 
tor, who, with a clear, strong mind, saw, from 
the first, how hopeless it was to expect any 


justice at the hands of the Court appointed to 


try him, and wrote to Rev. Mr. Mather, Al- 
len, Moodey, Willard and Bailey, to get their 
favorable assistance with the Governor, that, 
an instance of the severity with which Proctor and 
his family were treated,—‘‘John Proctor and his wife 
being in prison, the sheriff came %- his house and 
seized all the goods, provisions,and cattle that he could 
come at, and sold some of the cattle at half-price, 
and killed others, and put them up for the West In- 
dies; threw the beer out of a barrel, and carried 
away the barrel; emptied a pot of broth, and took 
away the pot, and left nothing in the house for the 
support of the children; no part of the said goods 
are known to be returned. Procter earnestly re- 
quested Mr. Noyes to pray with and for him, but it 
was wholly denied, because he would not own him- 
sel? a witch,” (pages 221-2). 

It would seem that Rev. Mr. Noyes must have 


been considered as largely instrumental in procuring 


the condemnation of John Proctor and Mrs. Nurse, 
to judge by the following extract from the files of 
the General Sessions of the Peace—by which extract, 


| though the defendant denied the particular words 
| charged to him, yet he undoubtedly used language 


| simular to that charged, and which must have been a 
| rumor then current, as the defendant was not in Sa- 


lem at the trial or execution of either Proctor or 
Nurse :— 
Att a General Sesssion of the peace holden at Salem 
by adjournment Augst ye Ist, 1722. 
Philip English senr of Salem being presented by 
ye Grand Jury for yt ye said Philip English did 


| sometime in March or April last at Mr. Christopher 
, Babbige’s Shop declare and say yt Mr. Noyes had 


murthered John Proctor and Mrs. Nurse, ed Philip 
Engli-h appeared and pleaded not guilty. It’s con- 
sidered that it being fully proved yt he pay a fine of 
20s and Costs and give £20 bond wt Security for his 
good behav’r until Deeember Court next and Stand 
committed till pformed. 

Sd Philip English appeals. Phillip English Sen’r 
Phillip English Junr and Sam'll Wake- 
field Suretiey recognized in £20 to pr secute this ap- 
peal and be of good behaviour. 


Principal. 
































if possible, the innocent blood of himself and 
fellow petitioners might be spared or that their 
trials might be had in Boston, or that the mag- 
istrates should be changed, and that some, or 


all of these first named gentlemen should be 
present at the trials. He states, that two of 
Carrier’s sons (young men) would not confess 
their guilt, until they had tied them neck and 
heels, so that the blood was ready to come out 
of their noses. His son,Wm. Proctor, was so 
tied, for refusing on examination to confess his 
guilt, till the blood gushed out of his nose, 
and would have remained so tied twenty-four 
hours, had not one, more merciful than the 
rest, unbound him. John Proctor’s letter can 
be found in Calef’s Work and Upham’s Witeh- 
craft, and gives a vivid, but sad and true pic- 
ture of the times. 

In confirmation of what Proctor says of the 
abominable attempts nade at thet time to in- 
duce the accused to confess, we herewith ap- | 
pend the deposition of Sarah Ingersoll vy. Sarah 
Chureh—[probably Churchwell or Churech- 
hill} :— 


Sarah Ingersol vy. Sarah Church. 


The disposition of Sareh Ingelson Agede 
about 30 yers Saith that secing Sarah Church 
after hur examination she came to me cricing | 
and ringing her hands sceming to be mutch | 
trobeled in Sparet l asked her what she ailed 
herself 1 asked 
hur in what she saied in believing hursalfe and 


she answered she had undon 


others in saieing she had seat hur hand to the 
dieulls Book whairas she saied she nauer did | 
told hur I beleved she had seat hur han to the 
Book she answered cricing and said no. no. 
no: I nauer nauer did. I asked then what 
had maed her say she did she answered because | 
they threatened hur and told hur thay would | 
put her into the dongin and put huralong with | 
Mr. Borows and thus sauerall times she folow- | 
ed one up and downe tealing me that she had 
undon hersalfe in belieueing and others [ asked | 
why she did writ it, she tould me because she 


| 
had stood out so long in it that now she darst | 


not, she saied allso yt If she told Mr. Noyes | 
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| she knew she was a witch.”’ 


| condemn her. 


but ons she had sat hur hand to ye Booke he 
would beleue her but If she told the truth and 
saied she had not seat her hand to ye Book a 
hundred times he would not believe her. 
[Vol. Salem Witchoraft, pages 485-6.] 

IIere the young girl* was threatened with 
the dungeon unless she confessed—not the 
truth—but what they wished herto. The Rev. 
Mr. Noyes appears to be implicated in this 
statement of the girl’s, and bitterly indeed he 
repented of his share in the whole matter when 
it was over. Mr. Upham states, in his Lee- 
tures on Witchcraft, that Rev. Mr. Noyes re 
fused to pray with John Proctor, after his con- 
viction, unless he confessed! When Sarah 


| Good was executed, he strennously urged her 


tu confess, and told her, ‘*she was a witch and 
The old woman, 
roused into indignation, said—*‘ You are a liar. 
[am no more a witch than you are a wizard ; 
and if you take away my life,God will give you 
blood to drink.’’ Tradition, so Hutchinson 
and Upham say, reports that this prophecy 
was strangely verified. Mr. Noyes was evi- 
dently sincere and earnest in his delusion at 
the time—an awful lesson on the fallibility of 
human opinions and judgments. 


We come now to the fate of John Willard, 


* This same Sarah Church (Churchwell or Church- 
hill, a servant at Geo. Jacobs?] was a prominent 
witness against Ann Pudeator, (see her p: tition om 
page 188 of this volume,) and helped materially to 
It would appear, according to the 


| deposition of Sarah Ingersol, that Sarah Church had 
| been accused herself of witchcraft, and examined, and 


that her confession of guilt had been wrung from her 
by threats of the dungeon, and being placed with 
Rer. Mr. Burroughs, who was probably in the dun- 
geon. After this examination,the girl evidently had 
compunctions of conscience at having confessed to a 
falsehood. Sarah Ingersol’s deposition proves this. 
It is most probable, however, that seeing that no one 


believed her story that she was innocent, she joined 


| in desperation the band of accusers, and seems then 


to have gone to the uttermost, as her wild and reck- 
less testimony against Ann Pudeator goes to show. 
For how much of this was the girl here-If tu blame? 












as he is one of those with whom Philip English 
and his wife were accused of being connected | 
in witchcraft. A warrant was issued for his 
apprehension May 10, and his examination was 
to have taken place the next day, at the house 
of Thomas Beadle, in Salem. The names of 
no persons are personally mentioned in the 
complaint, and it may be, that he was arrested 
at the instigation of a private association, said 
to have been organized in Salem for the ferret- 
ing out the witches and wizards in the commu- | 
nity. But Willard* fled, as is stated on the 
officer's return, though he was evidently taken 
before the 2d June, since on that day a chirur- 
geon and six other men, constituting a search- 
ing committee, examined the bodies of John 
Proctor and himself fur witch marks, as will 
appear by the following document :— | 

Return of Searching Cummittee 

v. 
John Proctor and John Willard. 


| and at his trial, one accusation fur murder, 


We whose names vnder written haueing | 


searched ye bodyes of John Proctor sen’r and 
Jvbn Williard now in ye Goaleand doe not find 
anything to farther suspect them. 

Dated June 2, 1692. 
N. Rondel, apre testis, J. Barton, Chyrgn, 
John Rogers, John Gyles, 
Joshua Rea, Jun’r, William Hine, 
John Cooke, Ezekel Cheever. 

[Vol. Salem Witchcraft, page 63.) 
{Note.—This search was for Teats, at which Imps 


2 According to Calef, (page 221) Willard had been 
employed to bring in several who were accused, but 
being dissatisfied at being sent to bring in ‘‘some 
that he had better thoughts of,” he declined the ser- 
vice, and was vehemently accused of the same crime, 


and a pursuit made after him, as he had fled. He 


got ‘‘as far as Nashaway, about 40 miles from Salem; 
yet it is said those accusers did then presently tell 
the exact time, saying now Willard is taken.” 
Allowing the latter part of Calef’s account to be 
literally true, and considering Willard’s unwillingness 
to be made the instrument of persecuting those he 
deemed innocent of witchcraft, by what insight did 
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or Devils might suckle. If any excrescence, swell- 
ing, or mole was found on the body,into which a pin 
might be thrust, and the part proved bluodless and 
insensible to pain, it was accounted a witch mark or 
“tett.” Such was one of the monstrous beliefs of 
that day. 

By looking at the testimony of Geo. Herrick vs. 
Geo. Jacobs, S’r, (Vol. 2, No. 2, page 55 of the Hist. 
Coll. Essex Institute,) the reader will find a deserip- 
tion of what was believed in 1692 to be a veritable 
witch mark. Geo. Jacobs, S’r, had such an one, and 
it is there described. Bridget Bishop also bad a 
‘-preternatural exerescence,” which was believed to 
be a witch mark—probably some slight dropsical 
swelling, to judge by the evidence, as the mark dis- 


| appeared after a first examination. By these teats 


or excreseences they were supposed to nourish their 
attendant imps or devils.] 

Willard seems to have been exceedingly un- 
popular for some cause,* for no less than seven 
indictments are recorded against him. In the 
indictments appear the same familiar accusers ,f 


and beating his wife, &c., and two for dissuad- 
ing witnesses from confessing themselves witch- 
es—the most heinous crime, perhaps, of all! 


| We will not endeavor to analyze the testimo- 
|ny.f Suffice it to say, that he was condemned 





| 
| * Upham, in his Lectures on Witeheraft, (pages 
| 54-5,) states that Willard had been employed te 
| guard the prisoners to and from the jail—that he 
| sympathized with them, and expressed his unwilling- 
ness to continue any longer in the odious employ- 
ment—that this was very offensive to the afflicted 
| children. Upham then says—‘They accordingly 
jane him with bewitching them. The unhappy 
man was condemned to death; he contrived to escape 
| from prison; they were thrown into the greatest dis- 
tress; the news ¢ame that be was retaken; their ag- 
| onies were moderated; and at length he was hanged, 
and then they were wholly relieved.” Is it charity, 
under the circumstances, to believe that such agonies 
were real? 
| tJohn Willard wasvindicted for afflicting Merey 
| Lewis, Abigail Williams, Mary Walcott, Susannah 
| Sheldon, Ann Putnam, sr., Ann Putnam, jr., und 
| Elizabeth Hubbard—all prominent accusers in 1692. 
¢ One Thomas Bailey testified, at the trial of Wil- 





| 


the accusers determine the exact time of his arrest ? | lard, that as he was riding home from Groton by 
Was it demoniacal or divine? 


| night, in company with W., he heard a multitude of 
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sers, with a story bristling with spectral hor- 
rors, was Susannah Sheldon, one of whose sto- 
ries, 80 far as it includes Mr. and Mrs. English 
with Willard, we shall give in connection with 
Mr. and Mrs. E. 

Among others, with whom Philip English is 
mentioned as leagued in witchcraft, was Sarah 
Proctor, daughter of John Pioctor; but what 
became of her, after her accusation, does not 
appear. She may not have been indicted, 
though it is evident, that testimony was given 
in against her before the magistrates or Grand 
Jury, and evidently received. The complaint 
against her bears date May 21, and before the 


magistrates or Grand Jury appears Susannah | 


Sheldon, who, while accusing Sarah Proctor of 
various misdeeds, vents her complaint mainly 
against Philip English. 

There is yet one more witness against Mr. 


and Mrs. English, and he appears in the accu- | 
sation against Geo. Jacobs, S’r. As the pros- | 
ecution of Mr. Jacobs has already been done | 
justice to by a gentleman, who has performed | 


that task historically, we shall simply refer to 
it, and only use what testimony is found therein 
against Mr. and Mrs. E. 

We come now, and through all this laby- 
rynth of accusations, evidences, facts, and re- 
flections, to the arrest of Mrs. English. Why, 


for what cause,* she was arrested, is a myste- | 








strange noises, which greatly frightened him, for he 


thought they might be caused by evil spirits. He | 


asked Willard what they were, and he simply re- 
plied Locusts! He (B.) heard the same noises some 
time after. 


It is very probable,that by Locusts,the Aaty-Dids | 
were meant by W. The earth, and air, and the sea | 
also, were well peopled with the Powers of darkness | 


in 1692. 
* In 1656 Ann Iibbins, of Boston, whose husband 
had been a magistrate, was hung, having been con- 


vieted of being a witch. Rev. Mr. Norton, who was | 


settled in 1656 over the First Church in Boston, gives 
this as the cause of her condemnation, ‘‘it was be- 
cause she had more wit than her neighbors.” The 
same cause may have operated somewhat against 
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ry. She was said to have been haughty, but 





her accusers may have been mistaken. Dr. 
Bentley says some prejudices were at the bot- 
tom of the affair. One historian of Massachu- 
setts plainly intimates, that the accusation 
against Mr. EB. arose from envy at his great 
wealth. However that may be, both were ar- 
rested, examined, and doubtless would have 
been tried and executed, but for their flight 
from Boston jail to New York—an escape en- 
couraged by the State authorities. As we 
have said, no record remains of the examuina- 
tion of either, after their arrest, and but a few 
papers connected with the accusations against 
them. We shall give, however, the examina- 
tions of those who were arrested with them, as 
being the nearest approach now femaining to 
their own examinations, and the charges made 


|agninst themselves gathered from various 
| Bources. 


On the 2lst April the following warrant was 


Mrs. English, who had received (for that day) 3 very 
superior education— proofs of which the late Dr, 
Bentley had in his possession as late as 1809. 


| In 1681 she was admitted to the First (Congrega- 
tional) Church as a member, and when accused of 
witchcraft in 1692, was most probably suspected also 
of being concerned in the great plot against the N. 
| E. Church, as was Mrs. Rebecca Nurse, (see Deliv- 
erance Hobbs’ confession) who was also a member of 
the First Church, and who was excommunicated from 
that church, (after her condemnation as a witch) and 
executed. Giles Cory appears also to have been a 
member of the First Church in Salem, and he also 
was implicated in the plot against the church, and 
| was likewise excommunicated, and pressed to death 
for refusing to be put upon his trial. It seems 
very probable that the iodignation ran with es- 
pecial wrath against the few, who, being members of 
| the First Church in Salem, were believed guilty of 


| aiding the Devil in his plot against the N. E. Church; 
| as the First Church in S., as beng the first organized 
church in the Colony, was believed to be an ubject of 
especial hate to Satan—to be the one which he de- 
sired above all others to overthrow; and his eo- 
workers and agents in that church would be regarded 
as infamous and detestable beyond any and all oth- 
er witches. This may account for these two excom- 
munications there. 
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issued for the arrest of various parties, includ- 
ing Mrs. English :— 
Warrant vs. Sarah Wildes and als. 
Salem, Aprill the 2ist, 1602. 
There being Complaint this day made (he- 
fore vs) by Thomas Putnam and John Buxton 
of Salem Village Yeomen in behalfe of theire 


Majes’ts for themselues and also for severall of 


theire neighbours Against William Hobs hus- 
Nehemiah Abot 
junior weaver, Mary Eastey, the wife of Isaac 
Eastey, and Sarah Wilds the wife of John 
Wilds, all of the Towne of Topsfield or 


witch, and Edward Bishop husbandman and 


bandman, Deliv’e his wife, 


I ps- 


Sarah his wife of Salem Village, and Mary 
Black a negro of Leut. Nath. Putnam’s of Sa- 
lem Village also, And Mary English the wife 
of Phillip English merchant in Salem, for high 
Suspition of Sundry acts of witchcraft donne 
or Committed by them lately vpon the Bodys 
of Anna putnam and Marcey Lewis belonging 
to the famyly of ye abouesd Thomas Putnam 
complaint and Mary Walcot ye daughter of 
Capt. Jonathn Walcot of sd Salem Village and 
others, whereby great hurt and dammage hath 
benne donne to ye bodys of said persons aboue- 
therefore You 


therefore in their Majests names hereby com— 


named craued Justice. are 
required to Apprehend and bring before vs Wil- 
liam Hobs 


Nehemiah Abot Junr weaver, Mary Easty the 


husbandinan and his wife, 
wife of Isaac Eastey. and all the rest aboue- 
named tomorrow about ten of the clock in the 
forenoon at the house of Lieut. Nath). Inger- 
solls in Salem Village in order to theire exam- 
ination Relating to the premises aboucsayd 
and hereof you are not to fuile. Dated Salem, 
Aprill 21st, 1692. 
JouUN HatHoRNe, , i: 
JONATHAN Corwin, § 
To George Herrick, Marshall of Essex, and 
any or all ye Constables in Salem or Topsfield 
or any other Towne. [Vol. Salem Witchcraft, 
pP- 196-7.] 
The parties were promptly arrested, and the 
examination appears to have taken place at the 


Village on the 22d. The examinations of Mr. 
1) } 


Sarali Wildes are yet on file, though one or 


is wife Deliverance, Mary Easty and 


two of the papers are somewhat damaged by 
age, and small portions, though not very ma- 
terial ones, gone. We have already given a 
general idea of the testimony against Wm. 
Hobbs, Mary Easty, and Sarah Wildes. We 
will now give their examinations, together with 
the two examinations of Mrs. Hobbs, and also 
some other evidence, both direct and inferen- 
tial, not only to reproduce the examination ot 
Mrs. English, but to exhibit the bearmg and 
drift and purpose of the witchcraft persecution 
itself{—to bring into the light its more hidden 
Causes, 

It will be remembered, that Abigail Hobbs, 
of Topstield, (daughter of Deliverance Hobbs, 
arrested with Mrs. English and others April 
2Ist,) was arrested on a warrant on the 19th 
of April, and in company with Giles Cory, 
Mary Warren and Bridget Bishop, alias Oliver. 
On the 20th, Abigail B. was examined in Salem 
prison, and then confessed, that Judah White, 
who formerly lived at Cascoe, now at Boston, 
and Sarah Good, (arrested Feb. 29) appeared 
to her by apparition, urging her to fly, and not 
to go ty» examination before the magistrates. 
Upon telling them she should go, they charged 
her, if she did go, not to confess, but she said 
she should. They told her, moreover, that 
Osburn (also arrested Feb. 29) was a witch. 
She also confessed that the Devii* brought her 

* The Devil in 1692 generally appeared to bls fol- 
lowers at their church gatherings asa small black 
man, resembling, however, an Indian, (Holbomock ?) 
Satan appeared as abluck man ata Scotch church 
meeting in King James’ time, when a union of witches 
and wizards had been formed against the King, not 
only because be was such a proseeutor of such per- 
sons, and as being the greatest eaemy the Devil had, 
but on account of bis match with Anne of Denmark— 
the union of a protestant prince with a protestant 
princess— and, in that case, the Devil and bis adhe- 


| rents (who were then considered, perhaps, as aiding 


the Catholics,) began to plot and plan against him. 
The King and the Kirk (then sworn friends) made 
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the images of Ann Putnam, Mercy Lewis, and 
Abigail Williams (three prominent among the 
accusers) fur her to stick thorns into, and af- 


flict them, which she did, &&. She also con- 
fessed (and we wish to call particular atten- 
tion to this part of her confession) that she 
‘*was at the great mecting in Mr. Parisse’s pas- 
ture, when they administered the Sacrament, 
and did eat of the Red Bread and drink of the 
Red wine at the same time.”’ 

Abigail Hobbs here confesses, that not only 
she tormented three of the accusers, but was 
at the great witch mecting in Mr. Parris’ pas- 
ture, but mentions, as will be seen, the names 
of no persons present. This great witch meet- 


common cause against the Devil and his wizard crew. 
This was abvut 1590—a hundred years or more be- 
fore the Devil again appeared as a black man, and in 
New England. See Sovtt on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, Letter IX. The Ethiopians made the Devil to 
be white, and the Europeans, black. 
inade him to be an [ndiap. 

A belief in a persoral Devil has always given 
great pith and point 
appears to be only the natural result and per- 
sonification of that principle of Evil, which, as 
far back certainly as the Chaldeans, was supposed 
> be warring against the principle of Good.— 
According to Seott Russell, the Old Testament has 
no such being in it as the moderns meaa, or express 
by the term Devil—only Satan, (Sathan) which com- 
monly means an adversary, and as such applied to 
buman or idolatrous bindrances; and that the Dia- 
bolos or Satanas of the New Testament is not, and 
eanuot be the Devil—as he is, or bas been considered 
in popular belief. (See Russel’s Scriptural Claims of 
the Devil.) Other Commentators, however, favor an 
opposite idea. 

The ancient idolatries of the Bible do not recog- 
nize the Devil, it is said, and the false Gods of the 
Ancients were but mainly, if not wholly, deified mor- 
tals. It isan interesting query, however, how far 
the material worship of the heathens may have been 
based on spiritual beliefs lying behind the visible 
symbols and types they used? 


Our fathers 


to supernaturalism, and 


How far the esoteric 
doctrines of the heathen church were really spiritual 
and mystical, and reco .nized spiritual beings of dif- 
ferent grades and ran 


sof good and evil. The Ori- 


ental and Egyptian philosophers eecm to recognize 
such—also the Jewish Cablala. 
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ing, moreover, has no date assigned it, the tigh 
evidently happening before the 20th April. 
Mhis meeting, however, was evidently held in 
furtherance of the destruction of “the King- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ in these parts of 
the world,’? as Mather has it, and it may be 
the one which Abignuil Williams first saw on 
March 3st, (Calef, page 200) or a similar one 
subsequently held. No names, however, of 
[n this 
confession of Abigail Hobbs, there is mention 


persons attending it are yet given. 


made of Judah White's being a witch, who 
formerly lived at Cascoe, and it would appear, 
from the mention made of this woman with her 


former residence, and the administration of the 


Sacrament, that Rev. Mr. Burroughs was be- 
ginning to be entangled in the obscure web of 
this persecution; for Hobbes, 
(mother of Abigail,) who was arrested on the 
2ist April, subsequently acknowledged that 
she was at one of these witch meetings, and! 
that Rev. Mr. Burroughs* was the one who 


Deliverance 


* Rey. Mr. Burroughs was examined on @ charge 
of witchcraft May 9th, and may have been cried out 
upon before the 22d of April. One of his chief 
crimes (to judge by hisexamination) appears to have 
been—absence from the Chureh Communion for a 
long time. Another was—the neglect to baptize his 
children, his eldest child only having been. baptized. 
Over and above these crimes, however—the most im- 
portant of all, doubtless, was his being the Preacher 
of the Devil’s church—the administrator of its rites 
and sacraments—the clerical leader and instigator 
of the Devil’s adherents. Deliverance Hobbs put 
him in this latter light by her confession—and her 
confession appears to have been only the aceusations 
of the afflicted, who were themselves stating, per- 
haps, what they had heard from others behind them! 

Rey. Mr. Burroughs may have been considered 
heretical in 1692, and it would be worth the research 
to ascertain how far, if at all, the accused, in 1692, 
were considered Aeretical in their religious opinions— 
how far they had been so considered before the outery 
made against them? Witchcraft persecutions have 
too often been united with the charge of Aeresy. 
Thus the Catholics charged the Waldenses and Alb 
genses (Protestants) with soreery, and identified their 
religious meetings with Sabbath gatherings of bags 
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administered the Sacrament, &c., and she, for | sonal charges of being present at this witch 
the first time, appears to name various parties | meeting, and that Mrs. Hobbs only confirmed 
who were at such a meeting—accusing Mrs. | their charges by her subsequent confession, 





Wildes, Good, Nurse, Bishop, Proctor and his | and most probably to save her own life! It 
wife, and Cory and his wife. | appears to show another fact also, that a// the 

This confession of Deliverance Hobbs, the | charges made by these afflicted ones do not ap- 
mother, (which we shall insert in due time,) | pear on the Court Records—enly those more 
confirmed and corroborated that of her daugh- | immediately referring to their own personal 
ter Abigail, and gave pith and pvint to the | torments, as caused by the accused of that 
persecution—revealed the personal criminals day. The supposed grand plot against the 
in the plot against the church. But Mrs. | church (of which these torments were only a 
Hobbs did not originate even this confession! part and parcel, and in furtherance thereof,) is 
It was made by her after her first examination, | in the dark and misty background of this per- 
(April 22d) and on May 3d, and the following | secution—the most potent, but at the same 
recorded abstract, made by the magistrates, of | time most thoroughly concealed object of the 
the evidence against Sarah Good, (pages 15- | witcheraft of 1692. Toobtain light upon that 
16-17, Vol. Salem Witcheraft,) clearly shows, | plot—to reveal it—and to suppress it, appear 


we think, from whom this confession came— | to have been most prominent objects also of the 
viz: the accusers—and to whom, therefore, it clergy and the magistrates in 1692, and their 
should be credited historically :— | objects too are wrapt in somewhat of darkness 

‘‘Delivirence Hobbs’ Confession. and mystery. That which is patent and appa- 


rent in the history of this witchcraft is its 
least interesting, and most unintelligible por- 
tion, and does not, and cannot explain the 
mystery. 


being at a meeting of the witches in Mr. 
Parrisses field when Mr. Burroughs preached 
& administered the Sacramt to them saw Good 
amongst the rest & this fully agrees with what dai . 
the afflicted persons relate, 22d April, (92).”’ | The confession® of Mrs."Hobbe—made after, 
and upon the charges on the 22d April—the 
day when Mrs. Hobbs, and those arrested with 
her, were first examined, doubtless had its 
weight upon the magistrates, and as against 
the accused themselves. 


This abstract on the records goes to show, 
that the afflicted persons first made these per- 


and fiends. (See Scott's Demonology and Witcheraft, 
pages 174-5-6.) The Jesuit Delrio said, that “Tho 
Waldenses (of whom the Albigenses were a species) | ~~ 
were never free from the most wretched excess ot fas- * Bancroft, Hist. U.5S., Vol. 3, p. 87, states that 
cination.” It isa noticeable fact, that with the wide | UP '° the time of the conersion of Mrs Hobbs, there 
" % i ; had been no success in obtaining confessione, though 
spread dissatisfaction with the Roman Church at the earnestly solicited, and says—‘It had been hinted, 
end of the 15th century, and the universal progress also, that confessing was the avenue to safety. At 
of heresy, came the vigorous efforts of that church to | last, Deliverance Hobbs owned everything that was 
suppress sorcerers and heretics. The Calvinists were asked of ber, and was left unharmed. 


not behind their Catholic brethren in their hatred of | | According to the evidence on the Reoords, it ap. 
. . ' ae . | pears that the confession of Deliverance Hobbs agrer: 

witches and witchcraft, as well as heresy. Scott | yith what the afflicted persons themselves stated on 
says, (page 210) ‘that the most severe of the laws | the 22d April,and in all probability, was in the main, 
against witchcraft originated with a Scottish Kingof their statement put into her mouth; and the atste- 
England; and that the only extensive persecution | ™eDt made by the “afflicted ones” may not have orig- 

x : 2 é inated even with thew, but from those behind them, 
towing that Statute oceurred during the time of | who do not appear. The confession of Deliverance 
the civil wars, when the Calvinists obtained, fora Hobbs, therefore, appears to stand on the same foot- 
short period, a predominating influence in the Coun- | ig ne that ya: ne — _ by pnt and 
eils of Parliament.” Witcher: ae ee ¢ | Bot her own words or ideas, but those of othere— 

0 rliamen itcheraft persecutions have and, therefore, neither voluntary, nor true. 





oo often had a religious, or rather fanatical basis. 
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| 
NOTES ON AMERICAN CURRENCY—No. 5. | 


BY M. A. STICKNEY. 


The first milled money coined in England 
was during the reign of Elizabeth, in the year 
1561. This improvement in coinage by the 
mill and screw was invented in France, during 
the reign of Henry Il, by Antoine Brucher, 
and was first worked in a mint erected for that 
purpose at Paris, July, 1553. The use of this 
machine in the French Mints was of short con- 
tinuance, having been forbidden by an edict of 
Henry III in 1585; it was again established in 
1639, by Louis XITJ, and in 1645 was perma- 
nently established by Louis XIV. The mill, from 
its first invention ,was used in France for medals 
and jettons. The beauty of those executed 
during the reign of Louis XIV was probably 
the cause of its being finally adopted in coinage 
as preferable to the hammered money. | 


The mill and screw were introduced into the 
English Mint by Eloye Mestrell, of France, 
and were there continued to be used from 1561 
to 1568, when hé was convicted of coining 
counterfeit money, and was executed in 1569 
at Tyburn. It was afterwards introduced in 
1628, during the reign of Charles I, by Nich- 
olas Briot, who had been the chief engraver of 
the coins of France, where he returned about 
1645. Peter Blondeau, a Frenchman, in 1651 
executed a few milled pattern pieces for the 
Commonwealth. All the coins of Oliver 
Cromwell were milled, and done by Thomas 
Simon, one of the most skilful artists that 
England ever produced. The coinage by the 
mill and screw was finally adopted in 1662, by 
Charles II, and has ever after, with some im- 
provements, been used in England. The great 
change thus permanently established in Fng- 
land of the coinage of milled money, it is 
likely, suggested some of the improvements 
which appear after that period in the New 
England coins; the poverty of this country 
did not admit of their procuring such costly 
machinery, and the whole serics, to its close, | 
continued to be hammered. | 

TOL..t%. 27 
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It is likely,that not far from this period, tlie 
type of the pine-tree was adopted, which had 
then become of great value to New England, 
as an article of shipment to England for the 


| use of her navy. Massachusetts, to conciliate 


Charles LI for invading his prerogative in coin- 
ing, sent him, in 1666, a shipload of these 
very trees. The government of Massachusetts 
then extended over New Hampshire and Maine, 
which were covered with those noble trees, the 
growth of ages. All which were suitable for 
masts were reserved by Acts of Parliament for 
that use. They were accounted the King’s 
property, and heavy fines were annexed to cuf- 
ting them without leave of the King’s Sur- 
veyor, who was appointed to prevent their bes 
ing cut down or destroyed. Dr. Belknapstates, 
that for eighty years before the Revolution the 
British Navy was entirely supplied with masts 
from America. Williamson, in his History of 
Maine, says, that pines four feet through are 
frequently found, and they have been seer six 
fect in diameter and two hundred and forty jit 
height. Until the Revolution, every tree two 
feet in diameter, growing in this State, except 
in Gorges’ patent, was the property of the 
English crown. On account of its value and 
beauty,and as the greatest ornament of our for- 
ests, it was adopted as one of the emblems in 
the shield of the coat-of-arms of the State of 
Maine. It also, in 1775, formed a part of the 
coat-of-arms of New Hampshire, and in 1776 
appears on the only coin she ever struck. Mas- 
sachusetts showed her good taste in selecting 
the pine-tree for the third type of her coin; 
and might possibly have adopted it from a de- 
sire to please Charles II, it being the emblem 
of the tribute they paid him. The pine-tree 
gave'a name to the whole issue of the Massa- 
chusetts Mint, and afterwards appears on her 
Colonial papers. At the commencement of 
the Revolution, in October, 1775, the floating 
batteries of Boston bore a flag, with the pine- 
tree upon a white field. April 29, 1776, the 
nival flag of the Colony of Massachusetts was 
ordered to be white, witha green pine-tree, 
and the inscription ‘‘Appeal to Hleaven.’’ It 
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was engraved on her bills of credit, and their 
motto reads, ‘Issued in defence of American 
Liberty.” 

The fullowing are the actual weights of the 


| J. Colburn, Esq., of Boston, also informs me tbat he 
has four three-pences of the N. E. oak type; and on 
a catalogue of coins lately sent me (in Yale College) 
I find a N. E. three-pence. 


best specimens of the pine-tree type in my col- | 


lection :—Two one shilling pieces, seventy-two | 


grains each, also two of seventy grains each, 


and one of sixty-one grains ; three sixpences, | 


one of thirty grains, one of thirty-two, and 
one of thirty-six grains; three-pence, seven- 
teen grains. No change of any consequence 


occurs in the type of these coins till near the 


close of their coinage, when an abbreviation of 
the inscription on the shilling appears, reading 
An. Do. instead of An. Dom. They are also 
better executed, of less circumference, and 
quite round, having the appearance of being 
done by improved machinery, and have alto- 
gether a more modern appearance. They, 
with the Spanish coins ordered to be stamped 
with N. E., 1672, undoubtedly close the series. 

Nore 1.—From 1561 to 1662 hammered money 
was issued at the same time with the milled in Eng- 
land. 

Nore 2.—There are notices of the old New Eng- 
land ensign as early as 1686. A representation of 
oce in 1701 has in one of its quarters the figure of 
& pine-tree. 

Note 3.—In 1678 Massachusetts, through her 
agents in London, offered to change the impress on 
ber coin, “if his Majesty will please to order one 
more acceptable.” He appears to have been satis- 
fied with the impres:, as no notice seems to have 
been taken of it. They made a similar offer to 
James II, 1686. In reply they say, “they will take 
time to consider of it.” 

Nore 4.—Weight of the coin of the Common- 
wealth of England ordered to be struck 1649:—one 
shilling,ninety-two grains; sixpence,forty-six grains; 
three-penee, none; two-pence, fifteen and a half 
grains. The hammered coins of Charles II, issued 
before 1662, weighed—one shilling, ninety-four 
grains; sixpence, forty-seven grains; three-pence, 
twenty-three grains; two-pence, sixteen grains; but 
few of these coins were struck. Ina former note I 
said no three-penees were coined from 1047 to 770 
but I then overlooked the bammered three-pence of 
his reign, which are supposed not to have been 


struck for circulation, but only “Maundy” moncy. 





“MEMORIALS OF NATHANTEL WARD, 
A.M., LIBRARIAN OF HARVARD COL- 
LEGE, WHO DLED OCTOBER l3tu., 
1768. 


— 


COMPILED BY B. F. BROWNE. 


| NatHanre: Warp was a native of Salem,and 
| as will be perceived by the following contempo- 
raneous notices of him,—yas a young man of 
uncommon scientific attaiments and one of the 
most promising scholars of his time. He was 
a son of Miles Ward,a merchant of Salem, 
by his second wife, Ilannah, who was the 
widow of Benjamin Hathorne. Nathaniel W. 
is erroneously stated, in the Annals of Salem, 
page 473, to have been the son of John and 
Hannah Ward. He was born in 1746 and 
graduated at Harvard 1765. Miles Ward, his 
father, was born 18th April, 1704, and died 
June, 1792, aged 88. His first wife was Eliz- 
abeth Webb, and he had by both wives fifteen 
children. Those who grew up were, Abigail, 
married first Samuel Griffiths, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., second John Bags. 

Miles married Experience Goodale, and his 
daughter Hannah was married to the late Capt. 
Jonathan Neal, and Polly married Henry Os- 
born. 

Sarah married John Ives, grandfather to the 
present William, John M., andStephen B. Ives. 

Elizabeth married Wm. Poole of Danvers, 
grandfather to the editor of the Wizard. 

Samuel married Priscilla Hodges, and was 
many years Naval Officer of Salem, and was 
father of Lieut. Henry Ward of the United 
States Navy, and of Mary, wife of Hon. Jo- 
seph R. Chandler of Philadelphia, and of sev- 
eral other sons and daughters. 

Anna, who married first Jonathan Mansfield 
and second Joseph Henfield, who was for many 
years an assessor of Salem. 
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Nathaniel, the subject under notice, born 
29th July, 1746. 

Lucretia, who married Dr. 
of Salem. Dr. Joseph Osgood of South Dan- 
vers is a grandson. 


Joseph Osgood 


Joshua, a merchant, who owned and lived 
in the house on Washington street now 
pied by Dr. Fisk. 
in that house on his visit to Salem 


occu- 
Washington was his guest 
in 1789. 
The late Judge Joshua Ward was his grand- 
son. 

Miles, the father of Nathaniel, was son of 


Deacon Miles, who was born llth March, | 


1673-4, and died August 19th, 1764.— 
His wife was Sarah Massey, daughter of John 


Massey, who was the son of Jeflry M., the | 


original planter. 

Of Deacon Miles it is related that ‘‘He said, 
within a week of his death, that there had 
been 19 weddings of his children, and all mar- 
ried into different families, that he had 91 
children and grandchildren, 21 males of the 
name of Ward, 27 children of the 4th genera- 
tion, and not a fatherless child in his family.’ 
See Boston News Letter,20th September, 1764. 

Deacon Miles was the son of Joshua Ward, 


who was born in the town of Huer, County of | 
Kent, England, and who probably came to | 


New England with his father, Miles Ward, 
who was a member of the church 1637, free- 
man 1641. 
daughter of Wm. F. Her sister Alice, who 
married John Pickering, was presented at 
Court 1652 for wearing a silk hood, but was 
acquitted becauseshe proved herself to be worth 
£200. Joshua was one of the crew of the 
ketch Providence, John Grafton master, which 
was cast away on a rock in the West Indies, 
the story of which is related by Mather in his 
Magnalia and by Felt in his Annals of Salem. 
He escaped a watery grave then, but found it 
about 1677 or 8, being lost in a shallop while 
fishing. 

Miles, father of Joshua, died early in 1650, 
as the inventory of his estate in Court Records, 
7th month, 1650, what debts to pay and what 
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Joshua married Hannah Flint, | 


| debts to receive, related by himself in Virginia 
| 3d Ist month, 1650: 
his father as a legacy, fortie pounds, to be paid 
to said Miles by his brother, which he both 
| giveth and bequeatheth to his four children.’’ 


‘In England given by 


ilis wife Margaret was then living. 

Nathaniel, at the time of his death, was en- 
gaged to Priscilla, youngest daughter of Pres- 
ident Holyoke and sister of the late Dr. E. A. 
Llolyoke of Salem, and who aftewards was the 

wife of Dr. Eliphalet Pearson of Andover. 
| The publisher of the Salem Gazette advertises— 
“The Essex Almanac for 1769, the principal 
calculations, transits, eclipses, &c., made by 
the late ingenious Nathaniel Ward, A. M.” 
From the Essex Gazette, Salem, October 18th, 1768. 
| **On Wednesday last died at Cambridge, after 
a few days illness, Nathaniel Ward, A. M., 
Librarian of Harvard College. As he was a 
Native of this Town and his parents are still 
living, his Corpse was brought here, where his 
funeral was attended on Friday last, with great 
decency and respect by the principal Inhabi- 
tants of this Town and a number of Gentlemen 
lis Character justly drawn 
was published in the Boston Weekly News 
Letter of Thursday last, as follows, viz :— 


of the College. 


‘¢To give an high character to the Dead, in 
lwhom there was no merit while living, is the 
greatest Prostitution of Praise, and a real In- 
jury to the deserving, who thereby, to all ex- 
cept their acquaintance, are put upon a level 
with the worthless. But to set forth distin- 
' guished worth to public view, where there is 
no danger of Imposition, is a Debt due to the 
Virtuous Dead, and a Service to the Living, 
as it may induce others to follow the bright 
Example. For these Reasons there seems to 
be a great propriety in exhibiting tothe Worlda 
short Character of Mr. Nathaniel Ward, who 
departed this Life Yesterday, about 100’clock in 
the Forenoon, at this place. 
‘+ }le was born in Salem, where he continued 
' till the Commencement, A. D. 1761, when he 
was admitted a member of Harvard College, 
where he gave early Proofs of a lively and pen- 


” 








etrating Genius. Whatever Part of Science 
he engaged in the Pursuit of, he quickly gained, 


and far from being satisfied with a superficial 
acquaintance with things, he always endeavor- 
ed to make himself Master of what he under- 
took. He acquired a very considerable Know- 
ledge in various Branches of Literature, but 
as he had a peculiar Turn for Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, he applied much time to 
these Studies; in which his acquaintance was 
g0 considerable, that the Professorship of these 
Branches of Science at King’s College, New 
York, being vacant, was offered him last year, 
to which Place he was recommended by Mr. 
Professor Winthrop, but for some particular 
Reasons he did not accept the Chair. | 
+* His private Character was such as gained 
him the Universal esteem of his acquaintance. 
Of an open and frank Disposition, his mind 
was elevated above every Thing mean and 
groyeling, and his whole Conduct discovered 
the Benevolence of his Soul. His Professions 
of Esteem were ever sincere; Though he treat- 
ed all with Politeness, he would nevér pretend 
a Friendship for any whom he could not em- 
brace with a Cordial Affection. His Company 
was very engaging ; a warm and lively Imagi- 
nation, joined with native good Sense, and | 
many Acquirements in néeful Literature, rene | 
dered his Conversation entertaining and agree- 
able. Though Sprightly, he was far from 
being Vain, and was often heard to express 
the utmost Dissatisfaction at those who have 
treated Sacred Things ina light manner. In 
short, he was a Gentleman of Strict Virtue and 
undissembled Piety ,who exhibited in his Life the 
fruits of that divine Religion he professed, which | 
made all his other amiableaccomplishments ap- 
pear the more lovely. He was well qualified to 
fill some Place of Trust at the College; and 
having declined the last vacant Tutorship, to 
which he might have been unanimously chosen 
by the Corporation, he was elected the week 
in which he was taken ill to the office of Li- 
brarian, a place he would have filled with | 
great Reputation, and in which he promised 
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himself much Happiness. But alas! Heaveift guished Tributes to superior accomplishments ; 





determined otherwise. Confined to his bed by 
a raging Fever, for about a week, he expired 
in the twenty-third year of his Age, to the ut- 
most Gricf of all his Relatives and acquain- 
tance ; to the great loss of the College which 
had high Expectations from him; and of the 
world, to which, had Providence continued 
him, he might have been very Serviceable. 

And is it thus afflicted Virtue cries, 

That Lleaven distinguishes the early wise, 

Thus crowns the tender parent’s watchful care? 

Celestial Piety, her sister fair, 

With accents mild, and look serenely bright, 

That scattered all the Horrors of the night, 

Replyd —Cease thou their happy lot to mourn, 

Who never more from rest to toil return. 

Thy pupils who to things unseen aspire, 

And endless joys, struck by my sacred fire, 

Their task fulfilled, lay down this Mortal Load, 

They cannot die too young who live to God. 
Cambridge, Oct. 13th, 1768.” 

The editor of the Gazette says :—‘ Since the 
foregoing Character of Mr. Ward, wrote in 
Cambridge, was prepared fur this Paper, we 
received the following, wrote in this place ; 
and as his friends here are numerous, and all 
most sensibly affected with his Death, the in- 
serting this it is hoped will not be Jouked upon 
as ostentatious or superfluous :— 

‘‘As fam not used to lavish extrayagant 
Encomiums on the dead, nor versed in Pane- 
gyric, which is often prostituted to the praise 
of the undeserving, and more admired than 
believed; the following short Sketch of the 
deceased Mr. Ward's character is dictated by 
sentiments from an intimate acquaintance and 
the feelings of a divided Friendship :— 

‘* His particular merit could be known only to 
those who enjoyed the Happiness of a familjar 
Intercourse with him ; let it suffice to say, that 
they have, in the sincere Friend, Jost the polfe 
Scholar, the agreeable Companion and useful 
Instructor; studious in the Principles, and 
careful in the Practice of pure rational Re- 
ligion, he was precise, tho’ not rigid, and firm 
without Obstinacy. Few young Gentlemen 
ever received such early Honors, or distin- 
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fewer so well deserved them. Naturally im- 
bued with an acute Penetration, the Difficulty 
of no Science eluded the Force of his Applica- | 
tion and Genius; and with a Temper mild and | 
forgiving, he readily discerned ard pardoned 
the Faults of the heedless and undesigning, 
and the Insults of Malice and Envy. These | 
united, amiable qualities made his Life ex- 
tremely desirable to all who knew him and his 
death sincerely lamented.”’ 

His Epitaph, written in Latin, with the fol- 
lowing translation,was found among the papers 
of John and Margaret Mascarine,and is now in 
the possession of the family of the late Joshua 


| 


Ward, Esq., to whom Iam under obligations | 


for this and other information. It is there 
stated to have been written by Mr. W d— 
probably Rev. Joseph Willard, afterwards 
President of the College. The translation dif- 
fers somewhat, though not essentially, from 
the inscription on his gravestone in Charter 
street burying-grouud :— 





“Tn this Grave are deposited 
The remains of that worthy man, 
NATHANIEL WARD, A. M., 
Son of Harvard College, 
And, a few dayeg before his Death, 
Elected Librarian. 
Whom 
A penetrating Genius, 
Improved by diligent Study, 
And an extensive acquajntanee 
With the Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Rendered Superior to most. 
His native good sense 
And literary accomplishments; 
His Amiable Disposition 
And Social Virtues; 
Especially 
His undissembled Honesty and Frankness of mind, 
Gained him Universal Esteem 
And the Love of all. 
Ho was a Son observant, dutiful; 
A Brother most affectionate; 
A Friend faithful, warm, constant; 
A Companion pleasant, affable, entertaining; 
A Piety sincere crowned his other Virtues, 
And promised a distinguished usefulness. 
But Ah! blasted hope! 





| that capacity. 
| that capacity 











In the Vigor of Youth, 
Amidst happy prospects, 
Cut off by a raging Fever, 
He breathed forth his Soul 


October xii, A. D, MDCUCLXVILL, Etatisq XXIII.” 





Ox tue Deatn ov N. Warp, ry Mr. (Jou) 
MASCARINE. 

Nature had form'd within his noble mind 

A Love to Truth, to Virtue, to Mankind; 

To all benevolent, in heart Sincere; 

He always held the honest man most dear, 

And shunn’d Hypocrisy’s beguiling Leer; 

Not apt to blame, when he could not commend; 

Just to his Neighbour, faithful to his Friend; 

Ever disposed to succour the distressed ; 

Largely his Bounty, or advice redreas’d; 

With eager steps in Wisdom’s paths he trod, 

And soar’d to Knowledge, Happiness and God; 

Ripe thus for Heaven, mourn not his early doom; 

Death summon’d, he obey’d, was welcom’d home. 


COPIES OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
AND DOCUMENTS.—No. 1. 


COMMUNICATED BY M. A. STICKNEY. 


The following copy of an autograph letter of 
Gen’] Washington’s is directed to Anthony 
White, Esq., of Brunswick, (New Jersey), 
favored by his son, who seems to have been 
expecting to become Secretary to Washington, 
but who, on account of a previous engage- 
ment, a8 appears by the letter, employed R. H. 
Harrison, who long faithfully served him in 
The letter is 4to water-ruled 
French paper. The seal used by Washington 
has given a very fine impression on the wax, of 
a shield, bordered on its right by a suspended 
wreath of roses, and from the base of the left 
ascends a sprig of wheat. The shield in its 


| chief quarter bears one star, (perhaps for Vir- 


ginia,) and thirteen surround it, for the United 
Colonies. New Jersey afterwards adopted a 
very similar shield on the reverse of the coins 
she issued in 1786, °7, 8. It appears on the 
pattern Washington cents issued in 1791, ’2, 
also on the arms of the United States, and on 
most of the early coinage of the U.S. Mint: 








Camp at Cambridge, 28th Oct., 1775. 
Sir: 


IT could not let Mr. White depart this 
camp without paying you the tribute ofa letter 
When | wrote to you last I thought it not at 
all unlikely that he might have been one of 
my Family before this, as T was not sanguine 
in my expectation of the Gentleman’s (to whom 
1 had written before I had spoke to y’r sen on 
By the last 
Post I received a Letter from him, (that is Mr. 
Harrison,) informing me of his having received 
my Invitation, tho’ long after date, and that he 
should immediately set out for this Camp; 


this Subject) coming this way. 


whereupon Ladvis’d Mr. White, as I learnt bya 
letter from a Member of Congress, that two Bat- 
talions were to be raised in the Jersey’s to repair 
there without loss of time, being firmly per- 


suaded that his merit would entitle him to an 


honorable appointment in one or the other of 


those Corps. 

For the occurrences of this Camp I must re- 
fer you to Mr. White, who can relate matters 
more circumstantially than my time, or the 
limit ofa Letter, will enable me to do. With 
great esteem I remain, Sir, 

Y’r Most Obed’t H’ble Serv’t, 
7°, WasHINGTON. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ABSTRACTS OF OLD DEEDS. 
Joseph Hilliard of Salem in the Co. of Es- 
sex, Ropemaker, and Rachel his wife, in con- 


to them in hand well and truly paid by Clif- 
ford Crowinshield, Mariner, do convey unto 
said Clifford ‘about three-quarters of an acre 
of land situate in Salem aforesaid, bounded 
westerly on Smith & Becket’s land, northerly 
on Mascoll’s land, easterly on land formerly 
Hollingsworth’s, then southerly on English’s 
land, then easterly on English in part and 
partly on Tapley’s land, and then southerly on 
the South River, with the app'rtenances,”’ 
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may 


&e., &e. Signed and sealed, June 
in presence of 


1741, 


Joun Il1carnson, 
Fran. Capor. 
Philip English of Salem, Innholder, with 
consent of Mary, his wife, in consideration of 
Ten pounds paid him by Ciiiford Crowninshield, 
Mariner, of said Salem, conveys unto said Clif- 
ford all that certain piece or parcel of land in 
Salem containing about fourteen poles, be the 
same more or less, Butting Southeasterly on 
land of Gilbert Tapley, Southwesterly and 
Northwesterly on said Clifford’s land, and 
Northeasterly on a Lane, or however otherw ise 
bounded, with the fences, &ec., &c. 
Signed and sealed this 24th day of April, A. 
D. 1744, in presence of 
Joun Hiaornson, JR., 
Hannan Hiceinson. 


Robert Gray of Salem, Shipwright, with the 


consent of Ruth his wife, in consideration of 


thirteen pounds, six shillings and eight pence 
paid him by Clifford Crowninshield Mariner, 
conveys unto said Clifford ‘‘a certain lot of 
land in Salem, bounded Easterly on English’s 


| Lane so called, Northerly on Tyler’s land, 


Westerly on land of Mr. Samuel Fisk, and 


| Southerly on land formerly Mascoll’s, or how- 


ever otherwise ye same is bounded, being ye 
land given by Joseph Swasey to my Grand- 
mother Abigail Masury, by deed dated ye 
2Ist day of April, A. D. 1688, with ye privi- 


| leges,’’ &e., &e. 


set off tomy sister Mary Browne in ye division of 


Signed and sealed this 12th day of Dec’r, 


‘ a ; ; " . | A. D. 1752. in presence of us 
sideration of Ninety pounds in bills of Credit | - I : 


Icuasop PLatstTEp, 
Wituam Browne, Jun’r. 


Philip English of Salem, Innholder,with con- 
sent of Mary his wife,in consideration of the sum 
of two hundred and sixteen pounds old tenor,to 
him paid by Clifford Crowninshield of Salem, 
mariner, conveys unto said Clifford ‘five acres 
and forty-six rods of land in the North Field so 
called in Salem, bounded Southwesterly on land 
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ye realestate of my late Father Philip English, 
deceased, Merchant, and therein called Num- 
ber One; West Northerly on Jand formerly 
John Foster’s, there measuring sixteen rods 
and four tenths; Northeasterly on land set off 
tomy brother John English in ye division 
aforesaid; and East Southerly on land of ye 
heirs of Josiah 
measuring fifteen rods and seven tenths; also 
five acres and forty-three rods of land in ye 
sd field and in Salem, bounded Southwesterly 
on ye sd land set off to my brother John; 
West Northerly on land formerly John Foster’s, 
there measuring twenty rods and five tenths; 
Northeasterly on land set off to the heirs of 


Orne, late deceased, there 


my late sister Susannah Touzel, deceased, in | 


ye division afsd; and East Southerly on land 
of ye heirs of ye sd Josiah Orne dec’d, nine- 
teen rods and six tenths in length, with ye 
privileges and appurtenances to sd premises 
belonging, both which pieces of land were set 
off to me in ye afsd division, and ye first is 
therein called Number Two, and the second 
Number Four,”’ &., &e. Signed, sealed, &e., 
this 7th of May, 1746, in presence of us, 
Joun Knap, 
SeNJA. Fry. 
Zachariah Curtis of Salem, Cordwainer, and 
Abigail his wife, in consideration of Twelve 
Pounds to them paid by Robert Gray of Salem, 
shipwright,convey unto said Gray ‘The moiety 
of a certain lot of land in Salem, butting 
Easterly on English’s Lane, Northerly on Ty- 
ler’s land, Westerly on Mr. Fiske’s land, 


Southerly on land formerly Mascoll’s,being the | 


land given by Joseph Swasey to our Grand- 
mother Abigail Masury, with the privileges,”’ 
&e., &e. 
Signed, sealed, &e., this 10th day of April, 
1738, in presence of us, 
Joun Hicernson, 
Joun Hiceinson, Jen’r. 


Abigail Curtice of Salem, widow of Zacha- | 


riah Curtice, late of Salem, as guardian to the 
children and heirsof the said Zachariah, name- 
ly, Zachariah, Ebenezer, Abigail and Samuel 





Curtice, all minors, in consideration of 40 shil- 
ling to her paid by Clifford Crowninshield, 
does demise, &e., to said Clifford a strip of land 
aforsd on the S. W. side of the homestead of said 
deed of 12 feet in width and 6 poles in length ; 
viz., from the N. W. to the S. E. end of sd 
homestead quite thro’ the same, keeping the 
width aforesaid, butting S. W. on land of Mas- 
coll & Becket, N. E. on the remainder of sd 
homestead, and at each end on the land of sd 
Clifford, &e., to hold the same to him and his 
heirs for ye term of eleven years from this date, 
&e., &e. 
Signed, &e., this 7th day of April, 1753, in 

presence of us, 

Mary Casu, 

SusannaH WEBB. 


Joseph Hilliard of Salem, Ropemaker, and 
Rachel his wile, mortgage unto Andrew Bel- 
cher, Addington Davenport, Thomas Hutehin- 
son, Esqrs., John White and Edward Hutch- 
inson, Gents., ‘Trustees named and _ specially 
Impowred in and by an act of ye great and 
general Court or Assembly made and passed at 
their Session, held at Boston ye 20th day of 
| October last, Entitled, An Act for ye making 
| and emitting ye sum of fifty thousand pounds 
in bills of credit on this Province, in such man- 
ner as in ye sd Act is hereafter expressed, to 
let out ye sd bills,”’ and unto ‘such others as 
shall from time to time be appointed by ye 
Generall Court,’’ a certain piece of land in Sa- 
lem, containing by estimation about one acre 
and one half of land, bounded Southerly by 
the salt water, N. E. by the land of Obed Car- 
ter, N. W. by the highway,S. W. by ye lands 
of Woodbery, Webb, and Whitford, &e., &e., 
for the sum of sixty pounds, redeemable within 
Signed, &c., this 8th day of June, 
1715, in presence of us, 

Tuomas Furnt, Jun’r, 
Tuomas Massey. 

The last payment in redemption of the mort- 

gage was made June 7th, 1720. 


five years. 


John Gavet of Salem, Labourer, and Mary, 
his wife, Samuel Clements of Salem, Tailor, 
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Wn. Crowell of Salem, Tailor, John Crowell | there are some inquiries concerning graduates 
of Danvers, Labourer, Samuel Crowell of Sa- | from Harvard College. I will answer one of 
lem, Cooper, and Aaron Crowell, Glazier, and them. 
Robert Crowell, Labourer, both of Medford, | Stephen Jaques of Newbury was born 28 
Co. Middlesex, in consideration of five pounds, | July, 1686. Married Thankful Taylor of Yar- 
six shillings and eight pence to them paid by mouth, where he taught school. He was mar- 
Clifford Crowinshield of said Salem, viz., § to | ried in Yarmouth,and brought his wife to New- 
John Gavet and wife, 4 to Sam’! Clements, | bury, seated on a pillion bebind him ona horse. 
and 4 to Wm., John, Samuel, Aaronand Rob- Railways and stages were then unknown. 
ert Crowell, convey unto sd Cliffurda small} Rev. John Tufts was son of Capt. Peter and 
piece of land in Salem, bounded S. by sd Mary T.; was born in Medford 5 May, 1689. 
Crowninshield’s land, W. by land of Samuel | He died in August, 1750, in either Amesbury 
Whitford, N. on Frie’s land, late Edward Hil- or Salisbury, I do not know which, though I 
liard’s, and E. by a way on said Crowninshicld’s have it in some of my papers. 
land, with privileges, &e., &e. | Yours truly, 
Signed, &c., this 24th day of June, 1754, in| Josuua CorrFin. 
presence of us, 
Joseru Ropes, 
Natu’t Nwrss, QUERIES. 
Natu’L Brown, Who was Martha Derbe whose intention of 
Samvet Mosks. : a mons ‘ 
E. 8. W. | marriage with Thomas Elkins was published, 
March, 1735, in Salem. E. S. W. 
NOTICE OF SAMUEL GARDNER. In the Vol. Salem Witchcraft, as copied 
In Mr. Dabney’s list of Salem graduates from our Records, we read that Wm. Morse 
{Gen’l Reg., Vol. 5, Page 51,) the name of (0f Newbury) appeared against Caleb and Abel 
Samuel Gardner occurs,but no names of parents Powell, as accused of committing witcherafts in 
given. He was the son of Jonathan and Eliz- | his house in 1679-80. Is this correct? Were 
abeth Gardner. These parents were distant | there two Powells? Orare the names Caleb 
relatives, the mother being Elizabeth Gardner 24 Abel confounded—making two out of one? 
before as after marriage. Samuel was born Coffin, in his History of Newbury, takes 
August 2d, 1740, and died February 4th, 1762, | different view of the names of the two parties 
at Monte Christi, of small pox. ‘ ie thn implicated in that witchcraft, and we have in 
brother of my grandmother, and I have copied the Vol. Salem Witchcraft merely a marginal 
record of the suit to guide us. C. 





the dates from the family bible, now in pos- 
session of one of my cousins. 
B. F. Browne. 


Salem, July 16th, 1860. — 


On page 189, for ** Now John Proctor told 
Lt. Nath’l Ingersoll,”’ ete., read ‘* Now Lt. 
Nath’l Ingersoll declares in Court, &c.’? 

Newbui y, 21 July, 1860. On page 202, (in note) for ** Holbomock”’ 
In one of the numbers of the Essex Institute ' read “‘Hobbomock ?” 


NOTICE OF STEPHEN JAQUES. 








